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President Mandela with supermodel Naomi Campbell, left, and hte daughter Hnzi at the Kruger NationalPark yesterday 
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The world's most popular man reaches 80 and 
ponders buying a wife in exchange for 60 cows 



PawM B w— f ord 
In JohuwMbnni 


T HE world’s feminists 
bad better brace them- 
selves: the world's 
most popular man Is ru- 
moured to be on the verge 
of marriage — and be has 
allegedly bought his wife- 
to-be for 60 particularly 
fine cows. 

South Africans were 
waiting anxiously last 
night to see whether Nelson 
Mandela will tie the knot 
for the third time on his 
80th birthday on Saturday, 
as reported by the Johan- 
nesburg Star. 

The report said he would 
many the woman he has 
been living with for the 
, past year, Graca Machel, 
the widow of the former 
Mozambique president So- 
moni Machel. 


Graca Machel, living with 
Mandela for the past year 


The paper said yesterday 
that “lobola” (tribal bride 
price) had already been de- 
livered to Mrs Machel 's ' 
family in Maputo after 
being selected cm President 
Mandela’s behalf by the 
South African Cattle Breed- 
ers’ Association. 

Rumours of the pending 
marriage have been around 
for some time. A spokes- 
woman for the president 
said last week she had no 
knowledge of such plans. 
But the Star said yesterday 
the wedding would take 
place at President Mande- 
la'S private home in Johan- 
nesburg, with the city’s 
chief magistrate presiding. 

The South African presi- 
dent, who divorced his 
second wife, Winnie, in 
1996, announced his love 
for Mrs Machel last year. 
He has since taken her on 
foreign trips. Insisting: she 


be treated as South Africa's 
first lady. 

Archbishop Desmond | 
Tutu has humorously 
chided him in public for 
setting abad example to the 
nation’s youth by foiling to 
formalise the relationship. 
But the president has pro- 
tested he is too old for an- 
other marriage. There is 
reported to be some hostil- 
ity in Mozambique to the 
idea of the widow of a 
national hero re-marrying. 
Late last year Mrs Machel 
declared, in a Mozambique 
radio interview: ‘*1 will 
never many again.” 

Mandela’s first marriage, 
to Evelyn In 1944, ended in 
divorce in 1957. He married 
Winnie a year later and 
remained passionately In 
love with her during his 27- 
year imprisonment. But the 
relationship collapsed after 
his release when he was 


confronted with evidence of 
her infidelity. During his 
divorce -action, which Win- 
nie contested, he confessed 
be had been “the loneliest 
man” following his release. 

Whether the wedding will 1 
go ahead on Saturday Is 
still open to doubt, how- 
ever. The chief magistrate 
of Johannesburg. Charlton 
Bashe, denied having been 
approached to officiate. 
And the president’s office 
yesterday maintained its 
denial of any knowledge of 
the event. 

President Mandela’s 
birthday celebrations got 
under way in a South Afri- 
can game reserve, the Kru- 
ger National Park, yester- 
day when he hosted a party 
for more than 1,000 
orphans. He danced on 
stage as he was serenaded 
by young girls singing 
“You’re so special”. 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


P RIVATE security 
guards patr olling 
Britain’s streets 
win. soon be a 
common sight, 
under plans being 
drawn up by chief constables. 

The prospect that the pub- 
lic’s traditional demand for 
more bobbies on the beat will 
more likely be met by a Ren- 
tokfl. guard than a unifo rms! 
constable was raised yester- 
day by Ian Blair, Chief Con- 
stable of Surrey. He told the 
Association of Chief Police 
Officers in Bi rmingham that 

it should drop its opposition 
to private security companies 
patrolling public paces and 
instead get involved in licens- 
ing and organising the grow- 
ing army of “parapolice” 
which operates In shopping 
centres and private estates. 

Last night the Home Secre- 
tary, Jack Straw, said the 
plans were “a real possibil- 
ity” as private security com- 
panies were already provid- 
ing town centre guards, park 
patrols and nightclub bounc- 
ers on a wide scale. The cur- 
rent unregulated situation 
was not satisfactory and the 
public would recognise the 
need for private petrols. 

‘If you talk to the public 
they understand that you can- 
not have a police officer walk- 
ing up and down their street 
all day and every day. You 
never had that That was a 
myth about what happened in 
some golden age." 

He said the plan was for the 
police to discuss, and not 
something for government 
prescription. But even if 
police numbers were doubled 
they alone could never satisfy 
the demand for visible street 
patrols. Private security 
guards would not replace ex- 
isting police patrols but 
would provide additional re- 
assurance for the public. 

Mr Blair’s idea won sup- 
port from several chief con- 
stables, but some senior offi- 
cers expressed concerns that 
the scheme could lead to the 
demise of the bobby on the 
beat and leave patrols avail- 
able only in areas that could 

afford them. 

The proposals are to be for- 


Change or close, Eyre tells Royal Opera House 


New board demonstrates ‘little 
public evidence of improvement 5 


Dm Ouster 

Arts Correspondent 


S IR Richard Eyre yester- 
day called for the Royal 
Opera House to be 
closed and a new organisation 
built from scratch should it 
foil to implement the changes 
demanded in his report 
Giving evidence to a 
party committee of MPs Sir 
Richard, whose report was 
published at the end of last 
month, said: "It's too early to 
make a judgment on toe con- 
duct or the new board except 
thiit we have UtUe public evi- 
dence of improvement — and 

we have some signs of busi- 
ness as usuaL 


“The option which I don’t 
explore [In my report] because 
It seems a penal payment Is to 
dose the organisation and 
build it from scratch. 1 think 
that is to be avoided If possible 
because a large number of 
people win suffer unemploy- 
ment who are by and large vir- 
tuous and blameless-" 

In his report Sir Richard 
fail* for an overhaul of toe 
management structures at the 
ROH. and for the organisation 
to recognise that it has a rts- 
ponsfbffity to open Itself to 
public accountability. 

The ROH receives £14 mil- 
lion of public subsidy a year 
for its resident companies, 

the Royal Ballet and the 
Royal Opera. It also received 


a Lottery grant of £7EL5 mil- 
lion towards the £213 million 
redevelopment of its Covent 
Garden home. 

“Unless the ROH regards it- 
self as an organisation that 
exists for the public good and 

If they won’t change there 

is no Justification for them to 
continue to receive public 
support,” Sir Richard told the 
Culture Select Committee j 
yesterday. . 

Conservative committee 
member Michael Fabricant 
said: “You’ve been withering 
in your criticism. Should the , 
current board resign too?” 

Sir Richard sakfc ‘Sfcbeoona** 

a problem of how tong you 
aBow them m experiment" 

Committee chairman Ger- 
ald Ranftnan asked: “Can you 
say .exactly what this board 
has dome since December or 
its reconstitution to correct 
the situation?” 


World News 


“1 cant give any substan- 
tive answer to that" said Sir 
Richard. “I have no Idea. As I 
understand It there is a stand- 
off where the board Is saying 
they can’t implement my 
recommendations until they ' 
have a guarantee of further 
funding, and they're being 
told they can’t have further 
funding until they produce a 
detailed [business] plan.” 

In the absence of anything 
being offered when Sir Rich- 
ard compiled his report, be 
ftflld it could be talam that 
there was not a properly cost- 
ed business plan. Just a few 
days before the report was 
published, a letter from ROH 
chairman Sir Colin Southgate 
to the Culture Secretary, 
Chris Smith, was leaked to 
the press in which Sir Colin 
said the ROH could not sur- 
vive after its reopening with- 
out a doubling of its subsidy. 


Finance 


Citing the lark of financial 
controls and the recent- dis- 
missal of the Royal Opera's 
head of education as evidence 
that nothing had changed. Sir 
Richard said: “There are seri- 
ous, endemic problems in the 
management, but it is not be- 
yond the capacity of man to 
sort it out. Unless they are 
prepared to put education at 
the heart of their act and allo- 
cate a ring-fenced budget . . . 
then they deserve not only to 
be indicted but to have then- 
grant withheld." 

Mr Kaufman said he had 
been told by a senior member 
of the ROH management that 
its deficit had continued to 
rise, despite assurances that 
it had been brought under 
control. The deficit at toe end 
of the 1996/97 financial year 
was £1.5 million. By the end of 
March 1998 it had risen to £3 
raflllnn. 


The ROH in Covent Garden 
closed last July for redevelop- 
ment and is due to open in the 
autumn of 1999. Since the 
award of the £785 mm i nn Lot- 
tery grant, the biggest to an 
arts organisation, the ROH 
has been under fire for elit- 
ism and maladministration. 

Following the publication 
of the select comm ittee report 
into the ROH last December, a 
new board and chairman 
were appointed. Sir Richard’s 
review was commissioned by 
the Department of Culture,' 
Media and Sport to investi- 
gate the possibility of merg- 
ing the ROH with the English 

National Opera. His terms of 

reference were later broad- 
ened to include an pxamlna- 
tion of the state of lyric 
theatre in Loudon. The ROH 
and the ENO have until the 
end of this month to respond 
to the report 
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Cook gets back 
in the saddle 



Simon Hoggart 

R OBIN COOK, the For- 
eign Secretary, was giv- 
ing evidence to the Com.- 
mons committee on foreign 
affairs when it suddenly went 
into closed session. 

Outside in the corridor he 
chatted about Ms hobby, rid- 
ing, and how you're sur- 
rounded by bossy teenage 
girls who know more about 
horses than you do. 

A while before the election, 
he had been thrown. As the 
principal spokesman on for- 
eign affairs for Her Majesty's | 
Loyal Opposition lay on the 
ground, fedling humiliated, a 

16-year-old girl inarched up 
and said: “Come along now, be 
a brave soldier, get back in the 
saddle!” 

It's been a bad year, but Mr 
Cook has been talked back on 
to the horse. 

Not that yesterday's spav- 
ined nag offered much of a 
challenge. We’re often told 
that in these days of a huge 
Labour majority the real scru- 
tiny Is being carried out by 

select committees. 

However, being scru tinise d 
by this lot is like being exam- 
ined by a team including Mr 
Magoo, Captain Main waring. 
Colonel Blimp, Inspector 
Clouseau, plus Dave Dee, 

Dray, Beaky, Mick and Titch. 

(I exempt the Liberals’ 

David Heath, and Ted Row- 
lands, who used to be a foreign 
minis ter, and knows a thing or 
two.) 

We began with a trot round 
the new public spending 
review. Mr Cook told the com- 
mittee that we could at last 
spend some money in the Cas- 
pian Basin, where we have 
only 11 diplomats compared 
with the Germans’ 99. "This 
will produce 10 percent of the 
world's oil in a decade.” 

A little worm of anxiety 
started squiggling in my stom- 
ach. There are so many parts 
of the world to be troubled 
about: the Middle East, 
Rwanda-Burundi, Russia. 

Now we have to lie awake wor- 


Review 


rying about the Caspian Basin 
— wherever that turns out to 
be. 

Mr Cook explained too that 
be wanted more ethnic minor- 
ities and more women lit the 
FO. Fewer than io ambassa- 
dors and high commissioners 
are female, but that is going to 
change. Quite right too. “Man- 
isha Patel of the FO"hasan 
excellent ring. 

Norman Godman, a Scots 
Labour MP, bridled. Was it 
true that our new embassy in 
Moscow would cost more than 
the Scottish Assembly build- 
ing? Mr Cook did not reply , 
but I hope It does. Russia is. I 
fear, even more important 
than Scotland. 

Finally they got onto the 
topic of Sierra Leone, which is 
all they wanted to talk about 
in. the first place. This proved 
rather difficult Ernie Ross, 
another Labour Scot had 
1 clearly been told by the whips 
to filib uster in order to protect 
the Foreign Secretary. 

He rambled on about the . 
World Service. He rambled on 
.about the British Council. He 
rambled on about a speech by 
Julian Lewis on Wednesday. 
The right to roam does 
have its limits, as the Orange- 
men found at the Garvaghy 
Road. Sadly there were no 
stun grenades to throw at him. 

Mr Cook toki us how often 
he had attended on the com- 
mittee. “Hear, bear!” said Mr 
Ross, with more loyalty than 
anyone needs. 

Peter Emery asked if the 
committee could see the vari- 
ous minut es and notes about 
the coup In Sierra Leone. 

Mr Ross was energised, as if 
someone had put alkaline bat- 
teries up his backside. “I ob- 
ject to this line of question- 
ing!" he shouted. ‘1 object to 
this line of questioning! Be- 
cause. It Is. Wrong!” 

Sir John Stanley asked a 
similar question. “I officially 
object to this line of question- 
ing," said Mr Ross, forcing the 
chairman, under the rules of 
order, to clear the committee. 

“Perhaps the Foreign Secre- 
tary doesn't need this protec- 
tion,” said Diane Abbott, and 
Mr Cook looked like someone 
who has been enjoying a 
relaxing swim, and then Finds 
himself bundled to shore by 
burly bodyguards. 

The Legg report Is due soon, 
and I suspect Mr Cook has lit- 
tle to worry about He can 
soon canter away into the 
sunset 
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Former teacher 
Anthony Ratcliff© 


Anthony Ratcliffe and his wife. Jean. The former deputy headteacher said he felt vindicated by the settlement photograph: graham tur»*r 
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Vhrek Chaudhary 
Education Correspondent 


P ARENTS of pupils 
at a south Wales 
primary school 
reacted angrily yes- 
terday to the pay- 
ment of £100,000 damages to a 
teacher who claimed he was 
constantly bullied and suf- 
fered two nervous 
breakdowns. 

Anthony Ratcliffe, aged 49, 
former deputy headteacher at 




Sages ton County Primary In 
Carew. near Pembroke, was 
awarded the money in an out- 
of-court settlement against 
Dyfed County Council, which 
no longer exists. It is believed 
to be one of the first bullying 
Halms settled in a teacher's 
favour. 

The council denied the alle- 
gations and the settlement 
was made by insurers of the 
former council, which Is now 
known as Pembrokeshire 
County Council 

One of the Incidents Mr 


Ratcliffe Harms contributed 
towards a breakdown took 
place In December 1991 when, 
he claims, he was asked to 
present a wrapped Christmas 
gift to a former teacher. It 
turned out to be a chocolate 
penis, which he was asked to 
hand over with the words: “I 
hope you enjoy a nibble this 
Christmas.” ? 

A bottle of wine brought to 
the party by Mr Ratcliffe was 
said to have been re-labelled 
“Randy Brandy" after the 
presentation. 

Mr Ratcliffe said yesterday: 
“It was a totally inappropri- 
ate joke. I was very embar- ; 
rassed and unhappy after the 
incident and it reflected the 
way I was being treated. 

"There were dozens of inci- 
dents and I felt that I couldn’t 
cope any longer. The two; 


years of bullying had a devas- 
tating impact on my family 
but now I feel that I have been 
vindicated.” 

Mr ' Ratcliffe , who . nox^ 
works as a self-employed 
kitchen Otter, had a minor 
breakdown in October 1992. 

He asked to be moved to an- 
other school but was told by 
the local education authority 
that he would have to return 
to Sages ton, where, he 
claimed, the bullying became 
worse. 

He suffered a complete ner- 
vous breakdown in January 
1994 and his health became so 
poor that he retired from 
teaching in April 1995. 

Parents of pupils qt the vil- 
lage school criticised the 
settlement 

Janice Scoorfield, aged S3, 
said: “I totally support the 


school. We just cant believe 
that what went on could have 
been any more than light- 
hearted banter . . . The 
afaiount of compensation is 
just disgraceful — just think 
bow many schoolbooks or 
computers could have been 
bought with £100.000." 

Sheila Gregory, aged 44, 
who has two children at the 
school, said: "It is a marvell- 
ous school ... the staff are 
very involved with the chil- 
dren and I can’t believe they 
could bully another member 
of staff.” 

Mr Ratcliffe was backed by 
his onion, die Association of 
Teachers and Lecturers. A 
spo k es man said: "The bully- 
ing was a series of incidents 
•which appears innocuous but 
eventually led to Mr Rat- 
cliffe’s breakdown. 


“Bullying is endemic in 
teaching and we need proper 
procedures to deal with it 
Local education authorities 
have to start tockling it" he 
added. V - / 

Ms Morris, who is still the 
headteacher at Sageston Pri- " 
mary, yesterday refused to 
comment 

A spokesman for Pem- 
brokeshire County Council, 
which now runs the school, 
said: “Throughout the coun- 
cil has not accepted the alle- 
gations made by Mr Ratcliffe 
and the proceedings have 
been strenuously resisted. 
The Insurers and Mr Ratcliffe 
have, however, agreed to 
settle the case ... Such an 
agreement does not alter the 
position and the council con- 
tinues to reject the 
allegations." 


Why is this hokum US allows thalidomide 
at the National? f° r leprosy sufferers 


Michael Billington 

Oklahoma! >. 

Olivier Theatre 

C ERTAINLY. It Is well 
done. But the question 
remains whether it is 
worth doing. With half the 
West End theatres occupied 
by musicals, the National 
Theatre should have higher 
priorities than a 13-week 
straight run of a Rodgers and 
Hammers te in golden oldie. 

What, you may ask. about 
Guys and Dolls? Few objec- 
tions were raised then. But. 
initially, that played in rep. 
And, while Loesser’s musical 
has the integrity of a genuine 
work or art, Oklahoma! Is a 
different case. Rodgers and 
Hammerstein certainly broke 
with Broadway convention by 
taking a rural theme and 
striving for organic growth. 
But the paradox of the show is 
that It reaches out for reality 
and then falls back into quaint 
folks mess. 

The proof lies in the treat- 
ment of Jud Fry. the solitary 
hired hand who vies for the 
affections of the dithering 
Laurey with the cussed cow- 
man Curly. Jud, much the 
most compelling character in 
the piece and here excellently 
played by Shuler Hensley, is a 
darkly obsessive figure whose 
love for Laurey is genuine. 

But, having involved you in 
Jud’s tote. Hammerstein’s 
book perfunctorily kills him 
off and arbitrarily absolves 
Curly of the crime. The story 
stubs its toe against authentic 
tragedy and then whisks you 
back to the wholesome world 
of musical comedy. 

In tact, it’s a much more old- 
fashioned show than its ad- 
mirers claim. Exactly as in 
the days of operetta, the main 
story is mirrored by a comic 


sub-plot in which the amorous 
Ado Annie is torn between the 
affections of a Persian ped- 
dler, Ali Hakim, and a local 
lover. The situation is finally 
resolved in a front-cloth scene, 
involving the Persian’s pas- 
sionate farewell to Annie, that 
is clearly there to mark time 
while the stage is set for the 
final number. Ali Hakim is a 
symbol of OfclahomaTs under- 
lying hokum. 

I would not deny that Tre- 
vor Nunn stages it very weiL 
He and designer Anthony 
Ward present us with the 
dean Image of a curved russet 
landscape that conveys the 
territory’s aching emptiness. 
Nunn also captures the sense 
of a potentially divided com- 
munity coming together, no- 
where better than in theChe- 
khoviaa moment when the 
whole cast freezes for a wed- 
ding photograph. 

Susan Stroman’s choreog- 
raphy is also wittily inventive. 
In the first-act dream se- 
quence she shows Laurey fan- 
tasising about marriage to the 
masturbatory Jud, who at one 
point succumbs to frilly-cor- 
seted chorines clutching Bob 
Fosse-style chairs. The 
second-act opener. The 
Farmer and the Cowman, is 
vigorously staged as a hoe- 
down on the verge of mayhem. 

Among the cast, Hugh Jack- 
man is a virile and melodious 
Curly and Maureen Llpman a 
sprightly Aunt Eller, even If 
JoseOna GabrieUe cannot 
quite disguise Laurey’s tire- 
some indecisiveness. 

But at the end of the day one 
Is left with a plethora of fam- 
iliar Rodgers tunes tethered to 
a Hammerstein story that 
touches on tragedy and then 
shies away from 1L In the com- 
mercial theatre, this revival 
would be welcome: whether It 
warrants the National’s 
resources is open to question. 


Martin Kotfie 
in Washington 

T HE United States yester- 
day became one of the 
First countries to re- 
license thalidomide — 35 
years after it banned the con- 
troversial drug — when gov- 
ernment health officials auth- 
orised it for sale. 

But the decision by the fed- 
eral Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration was hedged with 
unprecedented restrictions 
aimed at ensuring that there 
can be no repeat of the thou- 
sands of birth defects which 
turned thalidomide into one 
of the most notorious drugs of 
all time, and triggered a leg- 
endary 1960s British lawsuit 
between the victims and Dis- 
tillers. the UK parent com- 
pany of the firm marketing 
the drug. 

After months of specula- 
tion, the FDA said yesterday 
that thalidomide was an 
effective treatment for a small 
number of leprosy patients 
who suffer from a serious in- 


flammation called erythema 
nodosum leprosum. However, 
in authorising the use for this 
small group — there are said 
to he around 50 cases in the 
US each year — the FDA 
imposed a raft of tight 
restrictions. 

Every patient who uses the 
drug win be required to enrol 
in a government monitoring 
programme. The makers of 
thalidomide, the New Jersey- 
based firm Celgene, will be 
allowed to supply the drug 
only to authorised chemists 
and dispensers. Women pa- 
I tients will be required to 
undergo pregnancy tests, and 
all patients for whom thalido- 
mide is prescribed win be told 
to use contraception at all 
times. 

However, the FDA said it 
could not require doctors not 
to prescribe thalidomide for 
other appropriate conditions, 
and it is known that the drug 
Is being tested for possible 
use In treating Aids-related 
ulcers and wasting. Thalido- 
mide is quite widely available 
illeg ally in the US as an Airis - 


related treatment, and the 
FDA acknowledged that it 
may in due course he pre- 
scribed more widely In these 
and other cases. 

Thalidomide was banned 
worldwide 35 years ago after 
it was blamed for birth de- 
fects in more than 12,000 
babies, many of whom were 
born without arms or legs, 
and with defective organs. 

The drug had been pre- 
scribed widely during the 
1950s and 1960s as a sedative 
and treatment for morning 
sickness for pregnant women 
in 48 countries, including 
Britain. 

Ironically,' the FDA won 
widespread praise at the time 
because of its work in pre- 
venting the drug from going 
I on sale in the US. A few 
: Americans nevertheless took 
| thalidomide in clinical trials 
or had it prescribed in other 
countries. 

i A number of other 
countries, including Brazil 
and Mexico, have recently 
authorised the limited avail- 
ability of thalidomide. - 


Alert over suspended breast cancer surgeon 


Nick Hopkins 

H undreds or women di- 
agnosed with breast can- 
cer were being urged to call a 
helpline last night after an in- 
vestigation into the surgeon 
who operated on them. 

Douglas Irving. 51, was sus- 
pended by Angus OTIS Trust 
in Brechin after his patients’ 
records were reviewed 
following, complaints from 
colleagues about his methods. 

Mr Irving, a consultant at 
Stracathro Hospital, also 
stood down as medical direo 
| tor in Angus. 


The trust said yesterday Mr 
Irving bad breached guide- 
lines but refused to elaborate. 

However, it is understood 
his patients were not given 
either of the tried and trusted 
methods for diagnosing 
breast cancer — a biopsy or 
fine needle aspiration. 

Although no patient had 
complained, the trust fears 
women may have had mastec- 
tomies when they did not 
! have cancer, or may not have 
received proper treatment 
“He seemed to be using got 
feeling for some of these oper- 
ations," said a source at the 
, hospital. 


A spokesman said a help- 
line had been established for 
150 former patients treated 

since 1993. They will be of- 
fered a clinical review by a 
breast specialist as soon as 
possible, if they wish. 

The trust spokesman said: 
“A preliminary audit of Mr Ir- 
ving’s breast surgery caseload 
over the last five years has 
found that guidelines have not 
been consistently observed. 
The audit has- established that 
the failure to follow surgical 
guidelines may have compro- 
mised the treatment and out- 
comes of a number of present 
and former patients.” 
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WORLDWIDE man- 
iVA hu «t was under 
way last night for 
MB members of a child 

~~ _^*Pornography rine 
after Dutch police discovered 
tens of thousands of shocking 
pictures, traded via the lnte^ 
net of sexual abuse of chil- 
nren, including babies. 

The international ring, said 
by experts to be airma n the 
most extensive Internet child 
pornography networks ever 
discovered, came to light after 
P^ice raided a flat in the sea- 
side town of Zandvoort, out- 
side Amsterdam. 

Child abuse experts Mid 
the photos depicted the most 


distressing scenes they had 
ewr witnessed. WIm Wolters, 
a child psychiatrist at Utrecht 
University, who inspected 
some of the material found in 
the flat, said: *Tve never seen 
anyt hing like this. The pic- 
tures show very disgusting 
things, sexual abuse, vio- 
lence, and the tying up of 
young children. There were 
children aged four to five 
children aged eight to nine, 
and I saw one child about is 
months.” 

The raid on the flat, which 
belonged to a member of the 
ring who was murdered a few 
weeks ago, uncovered sophis- 
ticated computer equipment 
discs containing tens of thou- 
sands of photographs of chil- 
dren being raped, and en- 


crypted files containing the 
details of associates' and 
customers. 

The information reportedly 
revealed contacts between the 
Dutch gang and Warwick 
Spinks, one of the most noto- 
rious child abusers in 
Britain. 

Spinks, aged 33, was 
released from prison last July 
after serving 30 months of a 
seven-year term for druggin g 
and abducting a 14-year-old 
boy- He is described by police 
as one of Britain’s most 
w ant ed men. On big release 
last year he refused to sign 
the new sex offenders' regis- 
ter and disappeared. The boy 
he abducted was sold to a gay 
brothel in Amsterdam, from 
which he escaped. 


Sources dose to the investi- 
gation said the FBI. Scotland 
Yard and detectives from Ger- 
many- and Belgium were in- 
volved in the investigation, 
which was headed by a 20- 
strong team of Dutch detec- 
tives and computer special- 
ists. The gang had contacts to 
countries including Bri tain 
the US, Russia, the Czech 
Republic, Germany and 
Belgium. 

* Bans Vos, spokesman for 

the police in Zandvoort, de- 
clined to comment on the pro- 
gress of tiie investigation, but 
said that no one had so far 
been arrested in the 
Netherlands. 

Another Dutch police 
Spokesman, said: “It's very 
co mpl ica te d. It is clear that 


there are no borders where 
the spread of Internet porn is 
concerned, but I can’t say 
what countries we’re working 
in.” 

There was no information 
available on the number of 
ch fidren abused, where they 
were from, or what had hap- 
pened to them. Sources said it 
could take the police months 
to unravel the computer data 
and identify victims. But 
many pictures showed adults 
who could be traced. 

The owner of the flat, Gary 
Ulrich, a 49-year-old Dutch 
computer equipment sales- 
man, was shot dead several 
weeks ago outside Milan. A 
suspect, Robbie van der Plan- 
ken, is to police custody in 
Pisa. Spinks’ name was also 


found among Mr Van der 
Planken's belongings, an in- 
sider said. 

It is thought that the dead 
man was a member of the 
child porn ring who was try- 
ing to leave the gang when he 
was murdered. Ulrich had 
handed over some of the in- 
criminating material to Bel- 
gian campaigners against 
child abuse. 

Police found five computers 
and several duns con taining 
the photos to his Oat One of 
the discs, obtained by Dutch 
television, contained 9,000 
pictures. 

Police also raided the Zand- 
voort house of Mr Van der 
Flanken and found more in- 
criminating material there. 

The police operation 


Fashion victims 



resulted from an 18-month in 
vestigation by a television 
journalist, Erik van Zwam, 
and a Belgian campaigner 
against child abuse, Marcel 
Vervloersem. 

Initially researching the 
fate of a Berlin teenager who 
disappeared in 1993 
apparently abducted and 
forced into the Dutch sex 
.trade, the two men estab- 
lished contact with Ulrich. 

“He knew we were investi- 
gating and he got frightened, ’’ 
said Mr Vervloersem. “Then 
he got some phone calls from 
En gland and be got even 


even 

more frightened- He said he 
didn’t have long to live." 

Ulrich handed over one disc 
with 9.000 pictures and Oed to 
Italy, where be was killed. 



Wanted: child abuser 
Spinks 'linked to gang' 
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Tesco hopes to get round the ruling by securing supplies of brands such as Calvin Klein within the EU on the *Krev market 
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Court backs designer labels in discount war 


Defiant supermarkets promise 
to continue cutting prices 


James Mefkto and 
JoHeWotf In Brussels 


T HE long-running 

“price-fixing" battle 
between supermarkets 
and designer goods 
manufacturers took a new 
twist yesterday when a Euro- 
pean court ruling strength- 
ened the position of the top 
fashion brands. 

Nigel Griffiths, the Con- 
sumer Affairs Minister, con- 
demned the decision by the 
European Court of Justice in 
Luxembourg as "bad news for 
consumers”. The ruling will 
stop stores buying branded 
goods from unauthorised sup- 
pliers outside the European 
Union to sell at a discount 
Mr Griffiths said the test- 
case ruling, involving Euro- 

jiean sunglasses firm Silhou- 
ette, "allows foreign 


manufacturers to dictate the 
prices British consumers 
have to pay". 

But Tesco and Asda, the 
main chains involved, prom- 
ised they would continue to 
discount goods made by com- 
panies such as adidas, Levi’s 
and Calvin Klein. They said 
they had sources on the so- 
called “grey market” within 
theEU. 

The supermarket chains 
began to undercut prices after 
designer labels refused to sup- 
ply them because they consid- 
ered the outlets too down- 
market. Levi's jeans that cost 
£30 at Tesco would cost up to 
£55 In the high street 

Tesco’s spokesman, Alan 
McLaughlin, said: “We win 
still be able to find these 
goods and sell them, but it 
will be from a restricted mar- 
ket We think there should be 
fair competition in the mar- 


ketplace. Why should our cus- 
tomers be paying between 
20 per cent and 50 per cent 
more for jeans in this country 
than they would In the United 
States? We WED look at the 
Judgment and see if there are 
any loopholes or if there are 
any grounds for appeal.” 

Yesterday’s r uling means 
trademark holders can seek 
injunctions against retailers 
they believe to be s elling un- 
authorised goods from out- 
side theEU. 

It stemmed from an Aus- 
trian case to which Silhouette 
complained against the Hart- 
lauer retail chain s ilho uette 
had refused to supply sun- 
glasses because the retailer’s 
reputation for low prices 
risked undermining Its up- 
market image. Hartlauer 
fought back by buying 21.000 
outmoded spectacle frames 
Silhouette sold in Bulgaria, 
which is outside the EU. Sil- 
houette's Injunction was 
referred to the European 
Court because of an apparent 
contradiction between Aus- 


trian rules and EU legislation 
from 1989. 

The court said that a trade- 
mark holder’s rights did not 
lapse when a product was 
sold outside the EU. ft said 
such an interpretation was 
needed to “safeguard the 
functioning of the internal 
market” to Europe. EU legal 
sources said UK legislation 
did not allow trademark 
rights to expire for products 
sold elsewhere in the world. 

The European Commission 
said it was looking into the 
question of whether manufac- 
turers are using trademarks 
and other means to rTiargp 
much higher prices in Europe 
than elsewhere to the world. 

Mr Griffiths said the ruling 
“□lea in the face" of what the 
European Commission Is try- 
ing to da “Of course trade- 
marks must have protection 
but there must be a balance to 
ensure consumers pay a fair 
price for goods." he said. 

Tesco, which has spent 
some £70 ttnUinn buying from 
u n a ut horised sources, Is in- 


volved in a separate case 
being brought by Ameri can 
label Tommy Hilflger. which 
alleges that goods the super- 
market bought from the grey 
market were fakes. Since Jan- 
uary, the supermarket has 
been buying as much as it can 
from wi thin the EU. 

Asda said sales of perfume 
were up 40 per cent year on 
year. “We don't believe, and 
oar customers don't believe, 
that price-fixing should be 
allowed," said spokesman 
Mark Williamson. All its cut- 
price products come from 
within the EU, he added. 

But adidas, which last year 
saw its products being sold at 
reductions of up to 40 per cent 
by Tesco, said it was “a quality 
brand that makes a huge in- 
vestment in the technology 
n ecessary to develop perfor- 
mance textiles and footwear”. 

"We believe there are sig- 
nificant advantages for con- 
sumers going into retail out- 
lets where they will receive 
the technical advice and sup- 
port they expect" it added. 


Shades oi grey 


Uwf« 901 Jeans 
RRP:£55 
Tesco pita* £30 


CaMn KUta Jta&er shorts 
RRP: £19 • 

Tesco price: W® 


NUtB Air Ms* trainees 
RRPrefau . 

Tesco price: £ 80 - 


Sony Playstation- ' 
RRP;J&I29JW ' 
Tesco price: ES5U» 


Satph LzmraoCMno sWtt 

nBP: £75 . 

Tesco prtoe: £35 \: ' 


Wve Gauche Bm de toilette , 
75 ml ■ . * \ 

WP:C32J» • ■ 

Aate price: £*6J£5 ' 


Paris E*u datofett* 
SOntf - 
RBPr£«.Sft. 

Asda piica- £1X95 


T ONY Blair has de- 
cided to leave John 
Prescott in undis- 
puted charge of the 
Government while most 
senior ministers take their 
summer holidays next month 
— including Peter Mandel- 
son, with whom the Deputy 
Prime Minister had a crabby 
demarcation dispute last 
August 

With the government 
reshuffle now expected next 
week, probably on July 23, Mr 
Mandelson, Minister without 
Portfolio, cannot be certain 
what cabinet post he will hold 
by the time he heads off for 
the Golden Gate Bridge in 
San Francisco and other 
sights cm a fortnight's break. 

But Mr Prescott will defi- 
nitely still be Deputy Prime 
Minister in charge of the 
sprawling Department of the 
Environment, Transport and 
the Regions. While Mr Blair. 
Cherie and the kids are near 
Toulouse for three weeks, at 
the French chateau of High 
Court judge Sir David Keene, 
Mr Prescott win also be in 
charge of UK pic. 

Downing Street officials 
last night confirmed there 
would be no repetition of last 
year's mix-up when Mr Pres- 
cott and Mr Mandelson, one 
of the “beautiful people" he 
has occasionally deplored in 
Labour’s ranks, seemed to be 
m i n di n g each other rather 
than the Infant Government 
During a slow news week 
last summer Mr Prescott 
reportedly stunned onlookers 
at the launch of a Thames 
flood protection scheme by 
holding up a Chinese mitten 
crab and calling it “Peter”. He 
also asked it if it shared Mr 


Mandelson's ambitions to win 
a seat on Labour's national ex- 
ecutive committee. 

It was only a joke, but it 
earned him banner headlines 
in some newspapers. Mr Man, 
delson was said to have been 
privately infuriated by the 
remark, but he put a brave 
face on the incident and said 
the pair had “always been 
pals . . . Politic ians have to de- 
velop a hard shell, and 1 have. 
As John also mentioned, poli- 
ticians need a soft heart, and I 
have that as well" 

Mr Blair’s press adviser, 
Alastair Campbell, is urging 
reporters to scale back politi- 
cal reporting during the dog 


Downing Street 
guards against 
repeat of rivalry 
during last year's 
silly season 


days of August though a 
posse of headline grabbers, 
including Frank Dobson and 
Jack Straw, will stay in Lon- 
don for a week or so when the 
boss heads south to help fill 
the silly season with a trickle 
of New Labour good news 
stories. Both are old hands. . 

France, Tuscany and the US 
are key ministerial destina- 
tions. Gordon Brown and his 
girlfriend. Sarah Macaulay, 
will bead for Cape Cod, the 
Straws for France, and the 
newly married Robin Cooks 
for a self-catering holiday 
somewhere to Europe. Mr 
Prescott likes Cornwall, but 
when released from duty at 
the end of the month is ex- 
pected to be taken farther 
afield by his wife, Pa ulin e 


Police patrols to go private 
under plans to license firms 


continued from page 1 
in south Wales who dealt 
with vandalism, improper 
parking and unruly children. 

Acpo’s president, David 
Blakey, said the idea was not 
about the police retreating 
from the streets but Instead 
putting a formal stamp on the 
rise of private guards, traffic 
wardens and local authority 
patrols. 

But Michael Byrne, Chief 
Constable of Bedfordshire, 
was concerned. “The public 

expect patrols to be carried 
out by ’the police and not by 
private security companies. 


There is a danger that the 
public might be conned into 
thi nki ng that this cheaper 
patrol service is the same as a 
patrolling police officer. It is 
not,” he said. 

His anxieties were shared by 
bodies representing the lower 
ranks. Des Parkinson, national 
secretary of the Police Super- 
intendents' Association, said- 
“We see the police patrol offi- 
cer at the very core of policing 
and we would see real dangers 
if these proposals went 
through that this would be- 
come smaller and less 
effective.” 
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Tribunal told of ‘veiled threat’ and broken promise to secretary wh o returned from two years paid m^ emit^eave 

Dubai royals lose r ’ 
dismissal case 


TIM GmnBan Friday July 171998 
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Geoffrey Gibbs 


A SECRETARY who 
lost her job work- 
ing for the Dubai 
royal family in 
Britain has 
readied an undisclosed settle- 
ment with her former employ- 
ers after claiming she was 
sacked for having a baby. 

Brenda Maddock, aged 42, 
received numerous perks, in- 
cluding holidays and an inter- 
est-free loan to buy her Lon- 
don home, while helping look 
after the British interests of 
Sheikh Mohammed bin 
Rashid A1 Maktoum. a lead- 
ing racehorse owner. 

She claimed she was un- 
fairly dismissed on returning 
from maternity leave. 

Ms Maddock, who said her 
dismissal left her incapable of 
repaying the balance of the 
loan taken out to buy her 
home in West Hampstead, 
took her case to an industrial 
tribunal which opened In 
April and was to have 
resumed In Croydon, south 
London, yesterday. But tribu- 
nal staff said they had confir- 
mation that the case was 
settled on Wednesday night. 

During the tribunal hear- 
ing Ms Maddock*s former 
boss said his secretary had 
been granted two years' paid 
maternity leave, but had 
reftised to return to work un- 
less she was promoted to a 
senior management role. 

Ms Maddock, a politics and 
economics graduate, began 
working for Sheikh Moham- 
med in September 1986. as 
personal assistant to John 
Leat, chief executive of 
Smech Management the com- 
pany that looks after the 
sheikh's racing and social af- 
fairs in Britain. 

The tribunal heard that her 



Ex-employer Sheikh Mohammed bin Rashid A1 Maktoum 


duties included arranging 
VIP receptions at Royal As- 
cot, entertaining guests at 
cocktail parties and buying 
gifts for the sheikh to give to 
other Arab royals. 

Her £20.000 salary was sup- 
plemented by annual “bungs” 

of up to £10,000, and perks in- 
cluding free use of Mayfair 
hotels, holidays In Dubai and 
at the sheikh's Scottish hunt- 
ing lodge, and access to VXP 
enclosures at Royal Ascot 

The tribunal also heard 
that the sheikh paid for Ms 
Maddock’s wedding and pro- 
vided a £200,000 interest-free 
loan to enable her to buy her 
home. That was repaid with 
the annual cash bonuses. 

“The job was interesting, 
exciting and fun and I will 
never he able to get another 
one like it” she told the tribu- 
nal. She needed to return to 
work to pay off the loan on 


her house, but with the termi- 
nation of the Job she no longer 
bad the abilhy to do so. 

“It was standard procedure 
for me to receive a bonus at 
the end of the flat season at 
Ascot of up to £10,000 in 
cash,” she said. “The pay- 
ments were described as 
•bungs’. There was no docu- 
mentation and we did not 
have to sign for them. It was 

agreed tha t we could borrow 

against these future pay- 
ments in order to assist our 
purchase of houses. It was al- 
ways interest-free and I 
understood the company 
made all the arrangements.” 

Ms Maddock claimed that 
when she asked for maternity 
leave starting in December 
1993 she was promised her job 
would be secure. But when 
she returned she found that 
Mr Taut- planned to retain her 
replacement, Anna McDonald. 


‘The job was 
interesting, 
exciting and 
fun and I will 
never be 
able to get 
another one 
like it’ 


Brenda Maddock, 
sacked secretary 


Her lawyers claimed that 
her letter of dismissal carried 
a veiled threat that she would 
lose her home If she took her 
case to a tribunal. 

A spokesman for Ms Mad- 
dock' s solicitors, Magrath 
and Co, said the terms of the 
settlement were subject to a 

fnwftdwrirta'ltry agreement. 

Mr Leat was not available 
to comment, however a 
spokesman for the sheikh’s 
UK Interests stressed that the 
sheikh did not know Ms Mhd- 
dock personally and was not 

involved in the industrial 
trilnmaL 

It is understood that the 
£117,000 halanra of the loan 
on the West Hampstead prop- 
erty has been repaid. Al- 
though net h e r side was pre- 
pared to comment on foe 
settlement it is believed Ms 
Maddock received the equiva- 
lent of one year's salary. 



Dismissed: Brenda Maddock, who received an interest-free home loan from the sheikh 
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Police commander in Lawrence case denies corruption 


Rory Carroll 


A SENIOR police officer 
yesterday denied at the 
Stephen Lawrence in- 
quiry that be was corrupt and 
had tried to hinder the inves- 
tigation into the teenager’s 
racist murder. 

Commander Raymond Ad- 
ams said the timing of his per- 
manent sick leave, shortly 


after he became involved in 
the investigation, was coinci- 
dental. He wanted to remain 
in the Metropolitan police but 
was told to go sick by one of 
his superiors, deputy assis- 
tant commissioner David 
Osland. 

Mr Adams admitted he had 
since taken op a full-tiine job 
outside the force. 

He insisted he bad never 
met Clifford Norris, the crim- 


inal father of David, one of 
the five mm suspected of 
stabbing Stephen at a bus 
stop in gatham, south Lon- 
don, in 1 April 1993. 

: Jeremy Gompertx -QC,. 
counsel, for the Metropolitan 
police, said: “The suggestion 
is that you are a corrupt, dis- 
honest former police officer 
who did his best to slow down 
and stop the arrest of David 
Norris and others because of 


your association with David 
Norris’s father, Clifford. Is 
that true?” 

Mr Adams: “I am one of the 
most decorated ponce officers 
in this, c ountr y. To suggest 
that I knew Clifford Norris is 
nonsense. I see tt as an insult 
to myself and to the Law- 
rences. 

“There is a great deal of 
hurt in these allegations. 
There has been Merlin’s 


broth of magic mirrors, innu- 
endos and nudges. 1 defy any- 
body to produce an ounce of 
evidence against me.” 

At this point there was 
laughter from the public 
gallery. 

Questioned by Michael 
Mansfield QC. for the Law- 
rence family, Mr Adams ad- 
mitted having met a Scotland 
Yard chief superintendent at 
a pah last month to discuss 


the "parameters” of his 
answers to the inquiry. 

The meeting, on June 8. 
took place four days after Mr 
Adams first gave evidence to 
the Inquiry, when his testi- 
mony was adjourned. '■ ’ " 
initially , he insisted that he 
could not remember the name 
or the pub, its location or the 
name of the officer he had 
met 

But after prompting from 


Mr Gompertz, Mr Adams 
recalled that the officer was a 
Chief Superintendent Wood, 
whom he met in the car park 
of The Star pub in Leather- 
head; Surrey, before the pair 
entered the pub to coiraniie 
their discussion. ' | 

Imran Khan, solicitor to the 
Lawrence family, is due to 
give evidence today, the 55th 
and final day of the first stage 
of the inquiry. 



girls ‘as 
likely 1 
to truant 
as boys 


John Cam! 
MMMth nldter 


T eenage girls are as 
likely as boys to play tru- 
ant from school and 
leave without qualifications 
or prospects, according to « 
report published today from 
foe Institute for Public Policy 

Research, a centre-left thin* 

tank. 4 : a. 

It challenged the convert- 
tfciaal view that boys have be- 
come the biggest problem to. 
education. Too nmch atted- 
tion was paid to the higher 
rtfon of girls gain tug 
passes at GCSE and hot 
gh to the long tall ttf 
under-achievers among 
whom girls and Tioys were af 
most equally represented, 
said the Wasted Youth report 
by Nick Pearce and Josh 
Hflhnah. ” j 

A government survey of ia- 
yeaixdds found that 5 per 
cent of girls and 4 per cent of 
boys admitted to persistent 
truanting, while 36 per cent ctf 
girls and 33 per cent of boys 
absconded occasionally. 

The gender gap among 
under-achievers at GCSE was 
also small. Last year 6.5 per 
cent of girls and 8.8 per cent 
of boys failed at 15 to gala k 
single pass at grade G dr 
above. These figures suggest 
that policies for tackling 
under-achievement should 
not be driven by stereotyaSP 
Of disaffection which ^portray 
only boys as falling or'bdug 
failed," said the report. . 

As many girls as boys 
outside education, tx 

employment by foe : 

“It is important to put the 
cord straight; girls axe&ttt 
likely to be socially i 
as hoys. The roots of fat 
are far more complex, stretch- 
tog back to eariy experience 
of school and famflyv 1^- 
ground. We need to bficsure 
that strategies for tackling 
imdur - uch la v ement .an&ndn- 
partfolpation rais# foe tide 'to 
lift all boats," Mr HiUttto 
said. 

The report called for mxfre 
pupil participation in deci- 
sion-making at school to 
reduce- dlsafftkitlov- tafcf h 
rtforth' of fife otff tevilulit for 
14- tb i9-yeatSo4dd.' There 
should be a single framework 
for academic, vocational gfld 
work-based qualifications to 
help young people move hi Ufa 
into education, itsaid. '■ 1 



Dobson promises 7,000 more doctors, 1 5,000 extra nurses and big investment in hospitals and clinics, while ruling out patient charges 

Health organisations cautious 
over NHS recruitment pledges 


DavM Brtndie, Social 
Services Correspondent 


H ealth groups and 
unions reacted with 
caution and some 
scepticism after 
Prank Dobson. Health Secre- 
tary, yesterday promised that 
the NHS would recruit up to 
7.000 more doctors and 15,000 
more nurses before the next 
general election. 

Giving more Idea of how 
the Government would spend 
the £21 billion extra for the 
health service across Bri tain 
in the next three years, the 
minister also announced an 
extra 6,000 nurse training 
places and foreshadowed a 
"large" increase in places in 
medical schools. 

As a further consequence of 
the Government's compre- 
hensive spending review, he 
said there would be “no new 
NHS patient charges in the 
lifetime of this parliament”. 


Mr Dobson's statement to 
the Commons contained less 
detail than had been ex- 
pected. Opposition parties 
continued to question the real 
worth of the cash increase, 
which he said would help to 
fund “the biggest health cru- 
sade the country has seen 
since the NHS was born 50 
years ago". 

Ann Widdecombe, shadow 
health secretary, said the 
Government’s three-year pro- 
gramme for England was in 
real terms worth £2.1 billion 
more than spending trends 
under the last government. 

Taking account of the costs 
of other policies, and of deal- 
ing with foe millennium com- 
puter bug, the net gain came 
down to £395 million. In that 
light, the claimed £18 billion 
boost for England had “the 
dubious aroma of a dodgy ac- 
counting scam". 

Mr Dobson told MPs that 
the extra money would have 
to be “tightly managed and 


properly targeted" and would 
help to fond an £8 billion in- 
vestment programme of new 
hospitals, clini cs and GP sur- 
geries. Over foe next three 
years, more than 1,000 surger- 
ies would be improved or 
rebuilt; 30 new hospitals were 
already planned and more 
would follow. 

The £5 billion-plus modern- 
isation fond, to be financed 
wholly by the cash increase, 
would pay for not only com- 
puter technology, hut also 
health promotion, staff train- 
ing . and "modern and 
effective mental health 
services". 

On charges for health ser- 
vices, he said the Government 
had spent a year analysing 
the arguments for asking pa- 
tients to pay to see a GP, visit 
out-patients or to stay in hos- 
pital. “We utterly reject these 
ideas ... Charges would be ex- 
pensive to collect. Charges 
would glean little overall rev- 
enue. Most important. 


charges would deny treat- 
ment to those who need It 
most” 

Health groups welcomed 
this declaration — which 
meant there would be no new 
charges for travel vaccina- 
tions, a health department 
spokeswoman confirmed — 
but there were doubts about 
foe promised recruitment of 
doctors and nurses. 

The NHS is already com- 
mitted to Increasing the 
nurse student intake by 12£ 
par cent this year and again 
next year, an overall, rise of 
some 4,000 training places. It 
was unclear whether the 
promised 6,000 extra places 
added to this. - - 

The increase, which started 
last year, will inevitably pro- 
duce some — but by no means 
all — of the promised 15,000 
extra nurses. 

Christine Hancock, general 
secretary of the Royal College 
of Nursing, said there were 
8,000 nursing vacancies. “It's 


good news for patients that an 
extra 15,000 nurses are to be 
recruited to the health ser- 
vice, but my first question is: 
Where are these nurses going 
to come from if we don’t 
tackle pay?” 

Doctors’ leaders also voiced 
anxiety. Professor George Al- 
berti, president of foe Royal 
College of Physicians, said 
that with medical tr ai nin g 
taking up to six years “we 
will need to recruit many doc- 
tors until the most welcome 
increase in student numbers 
hears fruit”. 

Dr Ian Bogle, chairman of | 
the British Medical Associa- 
tion, said foe prospect of 7,000 , 
extra doctors was promising. 
“But we will need to pin the 
Government down on where 
these doctors are coming . 
from, whether these wifi, be 
the senior posts we need and 
how they plan to entice these ; 
doctors back into the NHS.” 



1 1 a Frank Dobson at Bart's hospital, London, yesterday 
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MPs in secret session 
over Sandline affair 


Ian Black - 
Diplomatic Editor 


INISTERS were not 
involved in any con- 

spiracy to breach the 

United Nations arms embargo 
on Sierra Leone, Robin Cook 
Insisted yesterday as MPs 
went into secret session to 
look at evidence in foe arms- 
to-Africa affair. 

With only days before the 
end of a Whitehall inquiry 
Into the controversy, a confi- 
dent foreign secretary said be 
was certain that he and fellow 
ministers would be cleared In 
Sir Thomas Lego's report. 

“1 am expecting it to con- 
firm what I know to be a mat- 
ter of fact, that there was no 
ministerial involvement,” he 
told the foreign affairs select 
committee. “It's something I 


have said robustly on eve ry 
occasion I have' been asked. It 
happens to be the truth of the 
matter.” 

Mr Cook ordered the Legg 
inquiry after security consul- 
tants Sandline to 

have Government approval to 
supply weapons — in breach 
of the UN embargo — to 

forces loyal to foe deposed Si- 
erra Leone president Ahmed 
Tgan Kabbah, who was later 
restored to power after a mfll- 

tary counter-coup. 

Customs and Excise have 
already decided not to prose- 
cute Sandline. 

The Legg report is thought 
likely to criticise the rble 
played by Peter Penfold. Brit- 
ain’s High CnwwlQQinniH- in 
Freetown, and recommend 
new procedures for routing 
documents round the 70. 

But Mr Cook went out of his 


way to praise the veteran dip- 
lomat for the "great heroism 
and dedication" he had dis- 
played during foe 1997 coup. 

Mr Cook looked bemused as 
Labour MP Ernie Ross ob- 
jected to questions from Tory 
Sir John Stanley, prompting a 
private session to discuss pro- 
cedure. Sir John had been 
suggesting that officials in foe 
military or Ministry of De- 
fence had been pursuing a dif- 
ferent policy to foe FO. 

Tories accused Mr Ross of 
filibustering, but he was also 
criticised by party colleagues: 
“Ernie Ross was trying to 
protect Robin Cook. It’s ab- 
surd. Robin Cook doesn’t 
need protection,” said Diane 
Abbott 

Later foe committee' went 
into secret session to read a 
50-page summary of 190 tele- 
grams about the affair. 


EU needs constitution 
to counter euro: Ashdown 


Michael White 
Political Editor 


P ADDY Ashdown last 
night urged foe Euro- 
pean Union to match Its 
powerful new economic struc- 
tures with a written constitu- 
tion that provides a democrat- 
ically accountable political 
counterweight. 

1 am pro-Europe but clear 
about its limits and firm on 
its fallings,” the Liberal Dem- 
ocrat leader declared in a 
speech in London which drew 
accusations of rank hypocrisy 
against foe pro-federalist Lib 
Dems from shadow foreign 
secretary Michael Howard. 

The euro would "create an 
immensely powerful eco- 
nomic institution, set within 
an immensely weak and 
shambolic political one," Mr 


Ashdown said. “This will 
very quickly prove unsustain- 
able. We will -be forced by 
events, if we are not first 
forced by our own people, to 
strengthen our political insti- 
tutions so as to contain and 
counter-balance it” 

He spoke as Gordon Brown 
was finishing Off his niMruss 
to Rupert Murdoch’s biennial 
corporate beanfeast for News 
Corporation executives Lq 
I daho. Two years after Tony 
Blair's historic compromise 
wife Mr Murdoch, the Chan- 
cellor will say Labour wiQ not 
compromise its enth usiasm 
for foe euro to placate foe 
tycoon and his tabloids. 

The Treasury win today 
launch its campaign to pre- 
pare British business for deal- 
ing in euros from next Janu- 
ary, even while the UK 
remains outside the single 


currency — tactics which Mr 
Ashdown deplored yesterday. 

Throughout the 42-year his- 
tory of foe EU, Britain had 
joined in too late, he said,' and 
was poised to ' do foe same 
with foe euro, But its arrival, 
coupled with plans to enlarge 
the EU to indude the new 
eastern democracies, made 
this the' perfect time to draw 
up a political constitution. 

He cited foe need for decen- 
tralised power so-called 
subsidiarity — transparency 
mid freedom of information 
within whatwas "if not a fed- 
eral structure, then a struc- 
ture with clear federal quali- 
ties”. It must grant citizens 
and member states “inalien- 
able" rights that limited foe 
power of foe centre. 


Leader comment, paga 13; 
WMw-upfoi Murdoch, p e g o 15 
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London’s history unearthed 



‘Monty Python's foot', a Roman terracotta oil lamp in the shape of a legionary's sandal, uncovered daring the in- mile . Miiw i.tiw excavation 


Stand-off at 
Drumcree to 
cost £1 00m 


JohnlluUn 

Ireland Correspondent 


T HE Drumcree crisis 
could drain as much 
as £100 milli on bom 
the Northern Ire- 
land economy in 
direct costs and lost revenue, 
according to latest estimates. 
It will be several months be- 
fore the ftlll flnannial impart 

or the Orange Order protest is 
clear. 

The security operation at 
the Co Armagh church Is 
likely to top the £10 million 
which the 1996 stand-off cost. 
The 1996 protest lasted five 
days, compared with 12 days 
already this year, which saw 
800 extra troops needed to en- 
force the ban preventing the 
Fortadown Orangemen from 
ma rching down the natin nal - 

sit Garvaghy Road. 

Most of the money goes on 
police overtime pay. Officers 
are also understood to have 
received several hours of 
specialised training. Support 
services, including catering 
and transport, account for 
about a quarter of the costs. 

The other main direct cost 
will be compensation. More 
than 2,500 claims were lodged 
in 1996, amounting to more 
than £30 mill i nn 
Scores of Orange protesters 
are expected to seek damages 
after police opened fire with 
plastic bullets. More than 70 
police suffered injuries, with 
four officers requiring plastic 


surgery after they were hit by 
a blast bomb. 

More than 140 houses have 
been Qrebombed. and 107 fam- 
ilies. most Catholic, are being 
given new homes by the 
Housing Executive. There is 
no estimate yet of bow much 
that will cost the taxpayer. 

The repair bill for the 10 
Catholic churches which 
were devastated by loyalist 
protesters even before the 
stand-off began will be at least 
£3 million. Three of the 
churches were destroyed. 
Several Orange Halls have 
also been attacked. 

Lost revenue Is also likely 
to be huge. Tourist chiefb pre- 
dict the violent scenes flashed 
around the world will cost 
tens of minions of pounds this 
year — including up to £25 
million in hotel and bed and 
breakfast trade cancellations. 

Roy Bailie, chair man of 
Northern Ireland Tourist 
Board, said: “The loss at the 
peak In tourism of July and 
August is costing at least £40 
million.” 

Next year’s revenue will be 
hit if tour operators are un- 
willing to promote Northern 
Ireland. Most brochures are 
prepared in September, when 
memories of the clashes will 
still be fresh. 

Inquiries were up 10 per 
cent for the first six months of 
this year. The tourist Indus- 
try hoped that was the first 
step in recreating the boom In 
1995, the first year after the 
IRA and loyalist paramilitar- 


ies called their ceasefires. But 
it believes the Drumcree 
stand-off will have caused 
people to think again. 

Or la Farren. spokeswoman 
for the tourist board, said: 
“There's no doubt this has 
done us some serious damage. 
People are losing sight of the 
fact that tourism could be the 
major industry in Northern 
Ireland.” 

Adam Ingram. Security 
Minister, said in the Com- 
mons on Wednesday that one 
overseas company which had 
been considering a multi- 
milllon-pound investment In 
Northern Ireland had got cold 
feet. Nigel Smyth, director of 
the CBI in Northern Ireland, 
said new inward investment 
brought in about £200 milli on 
each year. To lose even one 
could cost the economy £20 
million. 

Transport services were 
also badly hit They may have 
lost as much as £1 milli on 
after loyalist roadblocks 
forced widespread cancella- 
tions for most of last week. 

At Drumcree yesterday, 
only 10 Orangemen were 
allowed through the police 
cordons to sleep there — and 
the protest fell to three at one 
point Orangemen plan a shift 
in tactics away from Drum- 
cree. with a rally in Porta- 
down planned for tonight A 
presence would re main at the 
church until Orangemen 
were allowed to take their tra- 
ditional route, a spokesman 
said. 


Jubilee line work 
brings to light 
archaeological 
treasure trove 


I T MAY be overdue and 
over budget, but Lon- 
don’s Jubilee Line exten- 
sion has proved an archaeo- 
logical gold mine, yielding 
thousands of finds Includ- 
ing Roman oil lamps ^ 
jewellery, a Chinese can- 
non, an Iron Age horse 
burial and the scorched 
floors of buildings torched 
In Boudicca’s rebellion. 
unites Maeo Kennedy. 

Skeletons were found all 
along die line. Including 
hundreds of monks from 
the great lost Cistercian 
abbey at Stratford, and 
hundreds of women from a 
cemetery at Borough, said 
to be prostitutes from the 


myriad local brothels 
burled in unconsecrated 
ground. 

The 10 -mile Jubilee Line 
extension Is the largest 
civil engineering project in 
Europe. It was first 
planned in 1989, began in 
1993, and should have 
opened this year — It Is now 
promised for the autumn of 
1999, and is crucial for the 
success of the Millennium 
Dome at Greenwich. Mean- 
while, the cost has risen 
from £1.9 billion to £2.7 
billion. 

The project is the largest 
excavation in London since 
the Tube system was dug In 
the last century. Every- 


where the tunnelling ma- 
chines went, the archaeolo- 
gists followed — even devis- 
ing a way of working inside 
the boring machines as 
shafts were being dng. 

‘This was a once in a life- 
time opportunity — a once 
in a century opportunity," 
A1 Green, from the Mu- 
seum of London Archaeol- 
ogy Service, director of the 
dig, said yesterday. 

Dr Green's favourite find 
is “the Monty Python foot”, 
a Roman terracotta oil 
lamp made at a legionary 
militar y base in Holland, in 
the shape of a legionary's 
sandalled foot with the 
base its hobnailed sole. 

“This is the most perfect 
one found in this country, 
but others have been 
found,” he said. “We sus- 
pect it was the equivalent 
of going to Spain and bring- 
ing back a raffia donkey.” 

Foil publication of the ex- 
cavation will take years 
and eight volumes, but the 
most dramatic finds are de- 
scribed in a booklet. The 
Big Dig, launched by the 
transport minister. Glenda 
Jackson, last night at the 
Museum of London. 
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One of many skeletons unearthed, which included those of monks and prostitutes 


Law lords take gamble 
out of damages awards 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


VICTIMS of catastrophic 
I accidents will get much 
f bigger compensation 
irds In fixture, following a 
lmark ruling yesterday by 
House of Lords, 
be unanimous judgment 
five law lords will mean 
idreds of thousands of 
nds more for the most 
iously injured accident 
im.< — those who will 
er be able to work or look 
r themselves and who de- 
i on their compensation 
living and care costs. 

he ruling, anxiously 
ited by lawyers and dis- 
ity groups, reverses a de- 
an of the Court of Appeal 
dng the damages awarded 
Sigh Court Judges in three 


e Association of Personal 
7 Lawyers (AP1L) said 
udgment was “a momen* 
step forward", 
rands for care are calcu- 
, to use the capital stun 
any Interest over the life 


expectancy period. Until 
recently, it was assumed 
l um p sums would be Invested 
on the stock market, produc- 
ing 4 to 5 per cent a year. 

But lawyers for accident, 
victims argued that it was 
less risky to invest the money 
in Index-linked gilts — gov- 
ernment stock. Because the 
rate of return was only about 
3 per cent, they needed a big- 
ger lump sum. 

In the three test cases — 
brought on behalf of a car 
crash victim, a steelworker 
who had a white-hot steel bar 
penetrate hls brain, and a 
child born with cerebral palsy 
— the High Court agreed. But 
the Court of Appeal disagreed 
and slashed the awards by up 
to a third. Yesterday the 
awards were largely restored. 

Paul Kitson, a partner in 
the solicitors’ firm Russell 
Jones & Walker, which repre- 
sented the car victim and the 
steelworker, said: “Accident 
victims will now receive 
proper compensation. No 
longer will they be expected 
to gamble their damages on 
the stock market" 


The judgment will be cru- 
cially important to hundreds 
of outstanding cases and to 
future big compensation 
claims in general, though it 
will mean higher insurers' 
costs and premiums. 

Awards for the three vic- 
tims still have to be worked 
out because the law lords 
made other slight changes. 

Car victim Margaret Wells, 
now aged 64. was awarded 

£ 1.6 million by the Higb 
Court, reduced to £ 1.1 million 
by the Court of Appeal. She is 
expected to receive £ 1.6 

million . 

James Thomas, aged eight 
who suffers from cerebral pal- 
sy because of a hospital blun- 
der. was awarded £1.285 mil- 
lion. cut by £300,000. He is 
now expected to receive over 
£13 million, 

Kelvin Page, now 31, had 
hls original £906,000 award 
against Sheerness Steel 
reduced by £280,000. but will 
now get around £1 million. 

The Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Irvine, is expected to make 
new regulations to give effect 
to the law lords’ judgment 
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Girls’ faked fairy photos which 
revealed 'ectoplasmic thought 
forms’ to Conan Doyle are 
snapped up at a fabulous price 


' photos which ESS 

asmic thought ■‘K'i™. admits the 

, Hrivlo aro Joke in 1982 » altI i on s h 

L/Uy IC Cil C Frances maintained that 

fohi il/^i iq r»rif*<a one P icture w* 58 of a r** 1 
, laL/ufUUo [Jl IOC fairy. The collection con- 
taining the photos was sold 
drawings and superimposi- at Sotheby’s by her dangh- 
tion. But the author Sir ter, Christine Lynch. It in- 


Artbnr Conan Doyle — who eluded a first edition of Co- 

A CELEBRATED photo- lost a son in the first world nan Doyle’s book- 

graphic fake, which war and was exploring spir- Mrs Lynch said: “1 wish 
once deceived the creator of itnalism to comfort himself my mother had been here 
Sherlock Holmes, sold at — made them famous in today to see the sale. She 


eluded a first edition of Co- 
nan Doyle’s book. 

Mrs Lynch said: “I wish 


auction in London yester- 
day for close to £22,000, 
more than four times Its 
forecast price. 

The Cottihgly Fairy Pic- 
tures began as a joke in 
1917 by two Yorkshire 
girls. Elide Wright, aged 15, 
and her cousin Frances 
Griffiths, aged 10, faked the 
creatures’ bodies and di- 
aphanous wings using hat- 
pins, coloured cut-out 


magazine articles and a 
book published in 1922, The 
Coming of The Fairies. 

He believed the photo- 
graphs proved that “ecto- 
plasmic thought forms” 
were coming firom the girls’ 
psychic auras. Elsie said 


would have enjoyed it, she 
would have had great fun. 
She said she really saw the 
fairies and that is how It all 
came about. She was 
telepathic.” 

These relics of a faith in 
spiritualism, then wlde- 


they felt too sorry for him I spread among bereaved rela- 


to confess the hoax. ‘*1 felt 
he was trying to comfort 
himself through unworldly 
things. It would have been 


fives, were bought by Simon 
Finch, a London bookseller. 
He said he intended to sell 
diem to collectors. 
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One of the Cottingly Fairy photographs firom a collection which sold at auction In London yesterday for £2i ,620, more than four times the price predicted 



ME accepted as 
debilitating 
‘real disease’ 


Dobson pledges aid 
for child deportees 


Ronnie Mercer, managing director of Southern Water, with some of the thousands of 
water butts on sale at less than half price to encourage conservation of the season’s 
bountiful r ainfall. Local councils with the butt makers, T & D Plastics, are arranging 
first-come-first-served sales starting at Steyning, West Sussex, on July 26 
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Scientists decipher DNA 
blueprint for syphilis 


Tim Radford 
Science Editor ■ 

S cientists have 

worked out the blue- 
print for one of human- 
ity’s most sinister enemies — 
the bacterium that causes 
syphilis. 

The complete DNA “recipe” 
for Treponema pallidum, the 
microbe that made its cruel 
mark on history, is published 
today In the US journal 
Science. 

Teams from the University 
of Texas in Houston and the 
Institute of Genomic 
Research in Maryland have 
deciphered the entire 1.4 mil- 
lion letter “alphabet" of a dis- 
ease that has always been, no- 
toriously difficult to diagnose, 
treat or prevent 
Anthony Fauci, director of 
the US National Institute of 
Allergy and Infectious Dis- 


eases. called the publication 
“an extraordinary boost for 
efforts to develop a protective 
vaccine". 

In the past year, genetic 
researchers have revealed the 
DNA blueprints for a number 
of old enemies. Including the 
tuberculosis and stomach ul- 
cer bugs. 

Syphilis has been under 
control in many countries 
since the development of pen- 
icillin. but it raged across 
Europe in the 16th century, 
lacerating beggars and royal- 
ty alike, in the decades after 
foe European discovery of foe 
Americas. 

Its origin is still one of foe 
long-standing mysteries of 
medicine, but the microscopic 
monster eventually became a 
scourge which afflicted vic- 
tims stealthily at first but 
which often ended in insanity 
or death. 

It seemed to show fiendish 


skill in overcoming the 
h uman imirutn* system. It 
remains a major cause of 01- 
ness and death around foe 
world: people infected by it 
are also at extra risk of HIV 
infection. It affects 9,000 
people a year in the US, and 
infections have increased dra- 
matically in foe countries of 
the former Soviet Union. 

Now scientists have a map 
of foe proteins that might 
prove to be the microbe’s 
weak points. “The genome se- 
quence represents an encyclo- 
paedia of information on this 
elusive bacterium,” said 
George We Instock, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, who led the 
team that completed the 
work. 

“We can now figure out 
, ways to disarm its defences 
through vaccines, identify it 

quickly through new diagnos- 
tic tests and eliminate tt with 
specific, targeted antibiotics." 
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Sarah Boseley 
Health Correspondent 

✓"\HRONlC fatigue syn- 
| drome, or ME, came in 
V>/froni the cold yesterday 
when foe Chief Medical Offi- 
cer, Sir Kenneth Caiman, said 
in public that it was “a real 
entity, distressing, debilitat- 
ing”, and that it affected 
| many People. 

His words and foe new 
working group on ME (myal- 
gic encephalomyelitis) and its 
treatment, which he an- 
nounced. were greeted with 
gratitude by patients* groups 
who long Telt they were cry- 
ing in the wilderness, ignored 
by the medical establishment 

Naomi Wayne, chief execu- 
tive of Action for ME. wel- 
comed Sir Kenneth’s view 
that patient groups had a role 
to play alongside doctors and 
scientists. “I am delighted to 
hear -foe positive comments 
about the patient organisa- 
tions," she said. “That is a 
real breakthrough." 

Most doctors have not 
known what to do about those 
suffering from foe disease, 
she said, and their conven- 
tional medical approach, 
often involving passing pa- 
tients to psychologists for cog- 
nitive behaviour therapy, did 
not help most people. 

At a briefing on ME, Ms 
Wayne asked Sir Kenneth to 
understand “how bitter mem- 
bers fed at being bullied and 
forced into something they 
don’t believe in". Patients 
often thought foe therapy un- 
helpful and even ahle to make 
them worse, she said. 

She added that Action for 
ME had amassed a great deal 
of evidence from sufferers but 
that institutions, such as the 
Royal College of Psychia- 
trists, which produced a 
major report on ME, had not 
listened to them. “It Is little 
short of a crying scandal that 
we are stfll fighting to get our 
foot in the door,” she said. 

Sir Kenneth, chairing foe 
briefing, which looked at the 
latest research by foe Lin- 
bury Trust, set up by Lord 
Sainsbury to fond work on 
ME, said that foe help of foe 


| patient groups was more than 
welcome in the fight against a 
disease now recognised to af- 
fect as many as <L5 per cent of 
the population in some areas. 
The disease was, he said, “a 
significant challenge to the 
medical professions and, be- 
cause it’s a problem for indi- 
viduals, it’s a problem, too, 
for the community". 

Alan McGregor, professor 
of medicine at Kings College 
Hospital, said the Linbury 
Trust was trying “to bring the 
disease to a respectability 
} often felt to be lacking”. It 
was “a significant cause of 
disability", widespread geo- 
graphically and across social 
class. “The idea that this is a 
disease of so-called yuppies is 
completely erroneous. It af- 
fects anyone.” 

For the moment, nobody 
has identified a single cause 
of ME. Viral infections are 
being studied, as are changes 
in foe immune system, and 
psychosocial fectors, but sci- 
entists are unsure whether 
these are possible causes or 
effects of ME. Symptoms in- 
clude myalgia, muscle weak- 
ness and malaise after exer- 
cise over at least six months. 

ME may have been always 
with us. according to Stephen 
Straus, head of the laboratory 
of clinical investigation to the 
National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases, in 
Bethesda, in the United 
States. In foe 19th century, it 
was called febricuia or “the 
vapours”. In the 1860s, people 
were said to suffer from neur- 
asthenia. Between foe two 
world wars, former soldiers 
were diagnosed with "effort 
syndrome’’ or battle fatigue. 

In foe 1930s, other people 
were said to have neurocar- 
diogenlcasthenia — a nervous 
disorder affecting foe heart 
and in foe 1950s, it was 
chronic brucellosis, which 
doctors believed was caused 
by a virus contracted from 
livestock. By the 1970s, there 
were diagnoses of hypoglycae- 
mia and total allergy syn- 
drome. By the 1980s, there 
was talk of fetigue problems 
caused by Epstein Barr virus, 
fibromyalgia and mitral valve 
prolapse. 


Lucy Ward 

Political Correspondent 


T HE Government will 
consider issuing an 
apology to more than 
100.000 people sent 
from this country as children 
to orphanages in former colo- 
nies, the Health Secretary 
Frank Dobson pledged last 

night. 

He also pledged to seek help 
with benefits and legal aid for 
those adults deported from or- 
phanages and children’s 
homes, mainly to Australia 
and New Zealand, under a 
forced emigration scheme 
sanctioned by the 
Government 

Mr Dobson gave his assur- 
ances to the Commons health 
select committee, which Is in- 
vestigating the fete of foe so- 
called child migrants and ex- 
amining ways In which they 
can he offered recompense, in 
cash or other assistance, for 
their treatment 
Charities including Barnar- 
do’s and the Children's Sod - , 
ety acted as agencies shipping | 
off more than 100,000 chil- ! 
dren, often without their 
parents’ knowledge or con- 
sent The scheme, continuing | 
over several decades and end- 1 


mg only in 1967. was intended 
to give them a chance of a bet- 
ter life, but a forfoer motive 
was the desire to populate 
Commonwealth countries 
with 'pure white stock”. 

Mr Dobson, called by foe 
committee for Its final evi- 
dence session before publish- 
ing Its recommendations, 
pledged to look “very sympa- 
thetically" at its findings, but 
stepped back from pledging 


100,000 children 
were shipped off, 
often without their 
parents 1 consent 

extra funds to compensate foe 
former migrants. 

However, he acknowledged 
that the Government bad an 
obligation to help the mi- 
grants, many of whom were 

given new names when sent 
abroad and denied details of 
their birth parents. He said: 
“Where it comes to people 
who were in effect press- 
ganged as children to be 
taken to another country, and 
where they have difficulty 
finding out about who they 


[ were and who their parents 
were and how all this came to 
be, 1 thtwk we do have an 
obligation" 

That obligation would in- 
volve working with overseas 
governments in receiving 
countries, the agencies which 
sent .children abroad, and 
those' which received them, 
he told the committee. 

Told by the Labour MP Ann 
.Ceen that many child mi- 
grants were “looking for an 
apology from the British gov- 
ernment for their role In this 
whole scandal”, Mr Dobson 
promised: “I rale nothing out 
We will respond In a sympa- 
thetic way to whatever the 
committee recommends." 

MPs are also pressing for 
an investigation of whether 
the Government provided 
money to maintain children 
in overseas institutions. 
Many of those sent to chil- 
dren's homes run by organi- 
sations including the Roman 
Catholic Christian Brothers 
have spoken of severe physi- 
cal and mental abuse by those 
charged with their care. 

Although health depart- 
ment civil servants said they 
had no knowledge of such 
subsidies. Mr Dobson prom- 
ised to investigate detailed 
allegations. 



Lager a rip-off in London 
at £2.12 a pint, says Camra 

T HE price of a pint of beer i Around the country a pint 
went up by nearly 5 per of real ale costs on awrapp 


The home causing the dispute between Tony and Shirley Lawrence photograph trevor porter 

Desire to split 1 7th century listed house divides 
warring couple over path of their future happiness 


■ went up by nearly 5 per 
cent last year, and the aver- 
age pint of lager now costs 
£1.87, a survey by foe Cam- 
paign for Real Ale found. 
Lager drinkers in London, 
where a pint costs £2.12 — up 
8.7 percent on last year — are 
the worst off according to the 
study. Real ale costs an aver- 
age £1.92 a pint 
Mel Taylor. Camra’s prices 
watchdog, said: "London's 
lager prices are a rip-off The 
cost of a pint has risen more 
that twice as fast as inflation. 
You're better off d rinking real 
ale In London; If you know 
where to look you can find it 
for99papint" 


Around foe country a pint 
of real ale costs on average 
£1.71. The North-west 
remains the cheapest place to 
drink, at £L47 for a pint of 
real ale. 

In the West Midlands the 
average price of a pint of beer 
stayed the same at £155. 

Ms Taylor said pub prices 
had risen by only as much the 
rate of inflation, for the third 
year running. “If the Govern- 
ment hadn’t Increased beer 
tax the price of a pint would 
hardly be up at alL” 

Smaller, independent brew- 
eries continued to provide the 
best value for money, Camra 
found, while the cost of a pint 
of cider feQ by 29 per cent 


M a Wf Kennedy 

A HOUSE divided against 
/vitself cannot stand, the 
Bible warns, and in the 
Wiltshire village of Heytes- 
bury, the neighbours are 
muttering darkly about the 
fete of just such a home. 

Tony and Shirley Law- 
rence have owned the hand- 
some, 17th century listed 
property for some years, 
but their relationship Is not 
as it was. Mrs Lawrence 
has applied for planning 
permission to split the 
house in two. bricking up 
two ground-level doors and 
another on an upper flow. 

Mr Lawrence, a construc- 
tion site manager, still lives 


in the larger part of the | 
house. He says he and a I 
neighbour own the strips of ' 
land Mrs Lawrence would 
need for access — but she 
will not be allowed to cross 
them. He described the ap- 
plication as “a very frivo- 
lous attempt to destroy a 
listed building”. She 
refhsed to comment. 

The boose has changed 
little from its depiction in 
an 1805 engraving, when It 
belonged to a renowned 
local archaeologist. The 
picture shows the family 
under a tree that still 
shades the house — the 
three daughters of William 
Cnnnington. a landowner 
and antiquary who investi- 
gated hundreds of barrows 


and monuments near 
Stonehenge. 

The parish council and 
many of the villagers op- 
pose any change. A parish 
council spokesman said 
they had tried to stay out of 
the row, bat felt splitting 
the house woald rain it 
District councillors have 
postponed a decision until 
later this month, and are 
awaiting further detailed 
drawings and photographs. 

Andrew Vines, a conser- 
vation officer in Wiltshire, 
has suggested a compro- 
mise — locking and retain- 
ing the doors and plaster- 
ing them over on the inside, 
which would preserve at 
least the illusion of a hap- 
pily united household. 
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Bamardo’s urges law change to re-label punters and pimps as abusers □ Men -selling and controlling children without fear of prosecution* 

Charity calls for child 
prostitutes’ protection 


Ho loti Carter 


Y OUNG girls coerced 
into prostitution by 
men should be pro- 
tected not prose- 
cuted, according to 
the children’s charity 
Barnardo's. 

In a campaign launched 
yesterday, it said mpn were 
selling, controlling and abus- 
ing children in Britain with- 
out fear of prosecution, while 
victims risked being cau- 
tioned and c o nvict e d despite 
their age. It was largely a hid-, 
den abuse often occurring' In 
flats and bedsits. 

Barnardo’s wants legisla- 
tion to re-label those Involved 
as abused child, child sex of- 
fender and abusing adult, in- 
stead of prostitute, punter 
and pimp. At present, men 
who seek sex with children 


are rarely charged with any- 
thing hut kerb-crawling. 

Michael Jarman, director of 
children’s services at Baraar- 
do’s, said: “In all other 
instances where a man has 
sex with a child, it is child 
abuse. But because money is 
exchanged between two men, 
chi ldren are being labelled as 
prostitutes. Men are control- 
ling, coercing, assaulting, 
raping and, in extreme cases, 
torturing children. The legal 
system Is failing to effectively 
1 prosecute these men.** 

The campaign was intro- 
duced by Baroness Helena 
Kennedy QC, who said: "La- 
belling children as common 
prostitutes continues to con- 
firm the misconception of the 
less deserving, even unde- 
serving, victim, which perpet- 
uates and exonerates this 
form of child abuse.” 
According to a year’s 


research by Barnardo’s, 48 
children's agencies had been 
In touch with at least 2G7 
abused girls aged under 16, 
and 338 between 16 and 18. 

Although the true extent of 
the problem is not known, the 
involvement of children 
under IT and IS in loitering 
and soliciting offences in- 
creased by 51 per emit be- 
tween 1983 and 1996. 

Barnardo’s report. Whose 
Daughter Next?, identifies a 
pattern of men who lure girls, 
many of 'whom have already 
been abused as children, into 
their clutches. The abuser is 
often aged between 18 and 25 
and will seek out a girl aged 
between 12 and 14. creating 
dependency. Initially the girl 
is Impressed by her “boy- 
friend’s” wealth and good 
looks, and he lavishes clothes 
and jewellery on her. 

After they form a sexual 


relationship he becomes more I 
and mare possessive, decid- 1 
trig what she wears, whom 
she sees and what she eats. In 
extreme cases. Barnardo’s I 
has found girls locked up and 
forced to go to the toilet in a 
cardboard box. Despite the 
abuse, the victim Mwyne* her- 
self. When the abuser has his 
willing victim she Is forced to 
have sex with a “friend” of 
his to prove her love. 

Barnardo’s SALS (Street 
and Lanes) project in Brad- 
ford. has helped max* -than 100 
gills aged 12 to 17 • abused 
through prostitution. 

After reports about Child 
prostitution appeared in local 
newspapers, one girl was ap- 
proached by a man who 
shouted from his car window. 
“Where are the U- and 12- 
y ear-olds?” When she said she 
was' 14 he replied: “You'll do.” 

Sara Swarm, the charity’s 


development officer who set 
up the Bradford- proj ect four 
years ago, said men should be 
ashamed to admit they 
wanted sex with children. 

“We are starting to under- 
stand and can offer services 
to these vulnerable children 
who have suffered horrible 
levels of abuse. We encourage 
these children to come and 
meet us. They are incredibly 
needy but pretend they can 
handle it." 

Barnardo’s wants the Home 
Office and the Department of 
Health to form an inter-de- 
partmental ministerial task 
force for the problem, which 
would involve the Crown 
Prosecution Service. 

The report advises review- 
ing the maximum sentence 
for unlawful sexual inter- 
course and altering the 1960 
Indecency With Children Act 
to cover 14- and 15-year-oids. 


Dobson pledges new deal for children in care 



Davtd BrimSe, Social 
SenrtcM Correspondent 

M inisters yesterday 
promised a new deal 
for children in care as 
an all-party committee of MPs 
said central government must 
bear its share of the blame for 
their -‘horrendous" treatment 
Lack of funding for chil- 
dren’s services, and lack of 
proper attention to children's 
issues at Westminster, meant 
ministers could not pin all the 
blame on local authority social 
services, the Commons health 
select committee concluded. 

Since 1994 the Department 
of Health had been in breach 
of its statutory responsibility 


by not ififlnirig an annual 
report on the Children Act 
, “It should not have been nec- 
essary for US to r emind the 
DoH of its duty to obey the 
law,” the committee said. 

Frank Dobson, the Health 
Secretary, told the Commons 
that arrangements for chil- 
dren In care had “far too fre- 
quently been deplorable”. 

The Government was deter- , 
mined to give them a new 
deal, he said. The money 
would come from the £3 
billion extra being provided 
for social services over the 
next three years. 

The committee’s report will 
delight social services depart- 
ments, reeling from govern- 
ment criticism over scandals 


involving abuse of children in 
care. Roy Taylor, president of 
the Association of Directors 
of Social Services, welcomed 
the “frankness” of the report 
He said it was now widely ac- 
cepted that the Children Act 
had been introduced “without 
.sufficient thought to its finan- 
cial implications''. 

The committee said the 
high-profile abuse cases 
reflected a wider problem of 
neglect of the 51,000 children 
in care, many of whom left 
with more problems than 
they started with. 

The number of care-leavers 
who end up unemployed, 
homeless and involved in 
crime was horrendous, the 
MPs said. The lack of educa- 


tional provision and support 
was “scandalous”. 

Social services departments 
had lacked the funding to in- 
vest in preventive work with 
families to stop children from 
being taken into care. 

“The failure to commit suf- 
ficient resources to imple- 


to keep a child in a residential 
home for a year as to send 
him to Eton”. 

The committee urged the 
Government to appoint a chil- 
dren's rights commissioner 
and require social services 
departments to make avail- 
able an independent visitor 




m&i 


meat the pioneering provi- for every child in care who 
sions of the Children Act would benefit 


m 




represents an abdication of 
social responsibility.” 

It also represented a false 


It also backed calls for more 
children's homes, as an alter- 
native to foster care, and for 


economy, the report said, as action to head off a crisis in 
“it costs four times as much recruiting foster carers. 



Barnardo’s offers help to children who have been coerced into selling sex photograph: barnaroo-s 
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Artist Damien Hirst’s theme restaurant with a contentious name, from outside (above) 
and in. It is likely to become The Pharmacy Restaurant and BarPHorooRAPH (mow): jow rearoon 


Hirst relents 
in row with 
pharmacists 
over ‘illegal’ 
eatery name 


John Ezard 





and pickled animals in art 
galleries. Is on the verge of 
surrender to the Royal 
pharmaceutical Society, It 
emerged last night. 

. Threats of legal action 
'have forced him, and his 
partners to agree to change 
the name of Pharmacy, 
their theme restaurant in 
Notting Hill, west London. ’ 

It is expected to become 
The Pharmacy Restaurant 
and Bar, after fears that its 
present name might “open 
the floodgates'’ to a spate of * 

non- medical shops and bars. 

The agreement, likely to 
he announced early next 
week, has rankled with Mr 
Hirst- ‘'Damien has said he 
wanted to call us The Aggro 
instead — but we managed 
to persuade him that was 
not the best coarse of 
action.” said Liam Carson, 
a director ofPharmacy. 

The green pharmacy sign 
will come down, but it will 
be allowed to keep some of 
the array ofpills, syringes 
and suppositories on show 
In its windows and interior. 

The Royal puarmacatical 
Society, which represents 
and registers high street 

chemists, claimed during a 
five-month dispute that un- 
authorised use Of “pharma- 



cy” p-nil “pharmacist” was 
Illegal under the 1 968 Medi- 
cines Act. The restaura- 
teurs faced a £1,000 fin e and 
repeated prosecutions. 

Stephen Lutener, the soci- 
ety’s bead ofpharmaceutl- 
callaw, said the issue wasr 
serious. “Pharmacists often 


get people dragged in off the 
street because they have an 
epileptic fit or have been 
taken ID in other ways. 

“If we had turned a blind 
eye. . -.real pharmacies 
could have become as con- 
fusingly difficult to find as 
needles in haystacks.” 


o 


«H is hard to imagine the Premiership 
fixture list finding room in mid-season 
for a festival at Highbury or OW TVafford 
cricket moves at a different pace.” 

Jamie Reid on the Cheltenham cricket festival 
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Pasqua 
warms to 

France’s 

migrants 


Thousands pay respects to murdered monarch as Yeltsin decides to attend funeral after aH 


Paul Webster in Paris 


F RANCE'S hard-line 
former interior minis- 
ter. Charles Pasqua. 
has responded to a 
Wave ctf anti-racist sentiment 
sweeping France after its 
World Cup victory by drop- 
ping his opposition to African 
immigration and urgin g that 
residence be granted to 70,000 
ll l p g"! Third World immi- 
grants. 

Mr Pasqua once claimed 
that the racist National front 
had much in co mm on with 
the Gaullist party to which be 
belongs, the RPR. But with 
one eye on nest year's Euro- 
pean Parliament elections — 
in which he is leading his 
own centre-right group — he 
is looking for ways to cut a 



Charles Pasqua: ‘When 
France is strong, it can 
afford to be generous’ 

public figure independent and 
distinct from President Jac- 
ques Chirac. Mr Chirac, 
though generally taking a lib- 
eral view of multiculturalism, 
has endorsed the govern- 
ment's planned ev pnlainn of 
the 70,000. 

Mr Pasqua said the football 
championship proved that In- 
tegration had 90 percent suc- 
ceeded and that new settle- 
ment should be encouraged 

“In moments like this, 
when France is strong, it can 
afford to he generous,” he 
added, implicitly rejecting his 
own tough anti-immigration 
legislation between 1993 and 
1997, which sparked violent 
demonstrations and hunger 
strikes. 

Mr Pasqua styles his 
change of mind as the only 
“realistic" way to approach 


the immigration issue. But it 
Is one of the most striking 
consequences of the French 
squad’s 3-0 defeat of Brazil on 
July 12 and the multi-racial 
rejoicing that followed. 

Popular enthusiasm for a 
hwm from HiffiiHtig ethnic 

and religious backgrounds 
has led the National Front to 
reverse its previous demand 
that players of foreign extrac- 
tion be banned from the na- 
tional side. 

A number of rightwing MPs 
have also spoken up. Claude 
Goasguen from the RPR’s al- 
lies. the Union for French De- 
mocracy, said that the World 
Cup had removed opposition 
to immigration as a central 
theme of French society. 

Mr Pasqua's conversion 
went some way to confirming 
this theory. Passing over the 
foot that he once ordered 101 
illegal immigrants to be 
chained together before their 
expulsion to Africa, the for- 
mer interior minister said 
that the Socialist-led govern- 
ment most grant residence to 
70,000 illegal immigrants, 
known as sans papters. 

The .70,000 have been 
refused the right of abode 
after a recent review. On 
Tuesday, Mr Chirac endorsed 
the government’s decision to 
expel them. 

Mr Pasqua said the presi- 
dent’s attitude was paradoxi- 
cal because France was 
strong enough both to Inte- 
grate new settlers and to ne- 
gotiate with countries in the 
former French empire on new 
immigration quotas. There 
has been a total ban on non- 
EU settlement for the past 24 
years with the exception of 

family ro nnirmc 

“Look at the World Cup 
champions,” Mr Pasqua 
added in a Le Monde inter- 
view. “Look at the young 
people in the suburbs — they 
have their origins in our for- 
mer colonies. We cannot for- 
get that Algerians. Tunisians 
and Africans helped to liber- 
ate France.” 

In the past year, the govern- 
ment has dismantled ob- 
stacles to naturalisation hut 
has refused to grant residence 
for 70,000 sans papiers an the 
grounds that agreeing to their 
stay would encourage a new 
wave of illegal settlement A 
further 80,000 people, mostly 
long-term settlers with steady 
jobs, have been given 
permits. ! 
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Mourners attend a memorial service for Nicholas n and his family In Yekaterinburg yesterday, before the remains were flown to St Petersburg 

Romanovs meet real Russians 


James Meek 
hi St Peter sb urg 


P AUL ILYINSKY, 
the Florida mayor 
formally known as 
Prince, was sitting 
in his suite in the 
Astoria Hotel, wondering 
what title was likely to im- 
press real Russians the 
most 

Would the people of St Pe- 
tersburg, passionate fans of 
such American soaps as 
Santa Barbara, rather meet 
Mr Ilyinsky., elected mayor 
of the surf-kissed haven of 
Palm Beach? 

Or, with the funeral cere- 
mony of the last Russian 
tsar, Nicholas H, about to 
he held in their city, would 


they prefier to be intro- 
duced to Prince Pavel of the 
House of Romanov? 

lake the other 50 or so 
Romanovs who have ar- 
rived in the old imperial 
capital fbr today's funeral, 
Mr Ilyinsky is not a direct 
descendant of the last tsar. 
However, as the great- 
grandson of Nicholas TTs 
father. Tsar Alexander UL 
he would have a claim to 
the Russian throne — if 
there was one, which there 
Isn’t; If the the Russians 
wanted a monarch, which 
they don’t: and. if he wanted 
to be tsar, which he doesn’t 
There haven’t been so 
many Romanovs in St Pe- 
tersburg since before the 
revolution. The sixth floor 
of the Astoria has become a 


£269 a month including 
service and maintenance. 
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temporary court for talL 
tanned, craggy men from 
Switzerland, New York and 
Bast Sussex, with their 
wives and famili es. Those 
who escaped the vengeful 
hand of the Bolsheviks 
have prospered. 

“It’s too had it takes a fu- 
neral to get what’s left of 
the family together,” said 
Mr Ilyinsky, bom in Lon- 
don in 1928, who served in 
the United States marines 
before settling in Florida. 
“And it's all because they 
lost at one point in history, 
hand lost very badly, and 
didn’t deserve to lose as 
badly as they did." 

Few of the descendants of 
Romanov emigres speak 
Russian. They dress, on the 
whole, in the casual, expen- 
sive, patrician style of the 
other wealthy, elderly tour- 
ists thronging the over- 
priced hotels of St Peters- 
burg. Only yesterday, when 
they congregated in mourn- 
ing black in the Astoria 
lobby, to be taken to the 
airport to meet their ances- 
tors’ coffins, did they come 
together — clubbable bank- 
ers and financiers. But not, 
said Mr Ilyinsky, snobbish. 

“Tm probably the most 
laid-back of the Roma- 
novs.” he said. “It’s not so 
much that we’re enormous- 
ly proud of who we are, it’s 
that we’re proud of what 
we are.” 

St Petersburg is still a 
largely classless society 
that tends to intellectual 
rather than social snob- 
bery, bnt the presence of 


the Romanovs has sent a 
certain frisson through it 

Reaching out to a latent 
curiosity among Russia's 
new wealthy about the 
country’s lost aristocracy, 
the Astoria offered a six- 
course “Romanov menu” 
dinner for those who are 

not Invited to today's grand 
funeral banquet, featuring 
three kinda of caviar, truf- 
fles. sturgeon and “Straw- 
berries Romanov”. 

But today’s Romanovs are 
divided. Nikolai Romanov, 
aged 76, who lives in Swit- 
zerland and is acting as 
head of household for rela- 
tives attending the' ftxneral, 
firmly believes in the au- 
thenticity of the remains. 
But another branch, led by 
the self-styled head of the 
imperial household. Grand 
Princess Maria Romanova, 
will be attending the snub- 
bers’ memorial service in 
Sergeyev Posad, north of 
Moscow, organised by the 
Russian Orthodox Church’s 
Patriarch Alexy H. 

To the dismay of those at- 
tending the funeral, Maria 
persists In championing the 
cause of her son, Georgy, as 
the heir to an imperial 
throne that must be 
restored to Russia. 

“I wish him all the luck 
in the world,” said Mr 
Ilyinsky, aka Prince Pavel, 
who also has a son, 
MichaeL “I simply wish he 
and I could take a walk in 
tiie woods and discuss the 
fixture of Russia with sin- 
cerity and love and stop 
this nonsensical fighting;” 


Last tsar returns to 
his imperial capital 


RUSSIA’S last tsar Hew 
[hone to his old capital 
yesterday In a journey 
crowded with honour, ritual 
and a little sorrow, 81 years 
after being led away tor armed 
guards from a revolutionary 
city that offered him little but 
hatred and contempt, write s 
James Meek in St Petersburg. 

_ As- the final, journey of 
Nich olas H and his household 
began. President Boris Yelt- 
sin, In an extraordinary last- 
minute decision, announced 
he would, after all, attend 
today's frmeraL Previously he 
had said he would stay away, 
prompting other senior fig- 
ures to pull out 
“For 80 years, we have hid- 
den the truth, not talked 
about it," he said. “Tomor- 
row, that truth needs to he 
told, and I must take part" 
There was widespread dis- 
gust in Russia at Mr Yeltsin's 
original decision not to attend 
the Amend, after having pro- 
moted it for so long as a grand 
gesture of national healing , 
burying the guilt and virtue 
of executed and executioner. 

The president was clearly 
taken aback by the decision of 
the leader of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church, Patriarch 
Alexy, not to attend because 
of doubts about the authentic- 
ity of the remains. Mr Yeltsin 
was used to seeing the patri- 
arch as a reliable ally. 


Now. more unpopular than 
ever, Mr Yeltsin’s canny 
sense of the national mood 
told him it was time to bade 
down. It was the same sense 
of timing which led him, in 
1977, as the atheist commu- 
nist party boss in Yekaterin- 
burg, to bulldoze the house 
where the Romanovs were 
Shot, for Gear it would become 
a shrine for pilgrims. . 

It with bis characteristi- 
cally rapid shift at direction, 
Mr Yeltsin hoped to upstage 
the ftineral. be is unlikely to. 
succeed. As controversial fax 
death as in life, the tsar and 
his family hold centre stage 
in ceremonies that are being 
televised live across Russia. 

Last night the coffins con- 
taining the remains of the fam- 
ily and their servants were fax 
the Cathedral of St Peter and 
St Paul on a fortified island fax 
the heart of St Petersburg. 

The remains were flown 
from Yekaterinburg after 
thousands of people, a few 
tearful, most simply curious, 
had paid their last respects. 

In St Petersburg, thousands 
turned out to watch the cor- 
tege. “This is our history,” 
said Ira Kazakova, aged 20. 
"It's right to come and see 
him off even out of human fel- 
low-feeling. I think he de- 
served it . . . Whether he was 
a good tsar or a bad tsar, he 
was a human being.” 


Jonathan Steele 


T HE KOSOVO Liberation 
Army, the increasingly 
powerful armed champi- 
ons of independence from Ser- 
bia. has thrown the prov- 
ince's politicians into 
disarray with a demand that 
their parties should “disband, 
create a united front and join 
theKLA". 

The statement by Jakob 
Krasniql, the KLA’s official 
spokesman, snubs Kosovo's 
best-known political leaders, 
including the unofficial 
“President of Kosovo”, Ibra- 
him Rugova, who has had 
strong backing from Western 
governments. “We don’t ac- 
knowledge him as president,” 
Mr Krasniql said in an inter- 
view with the Albanian -Tan. 

guage newspaper. Koha 
Ditore. 

He accused Mr Rugova c£ 
'a series of mistakes”, from 
his agreement to meet Yugo- 
slav President Slobodan Milo- 
sevic in May without consult- 
ing other political forces to 
his failure to set up a coali- 
tion government in Kosovo 
representing all Kosovb Alba- 
nian opinion. “He la the main 
splitter," said Mr KrasniqL 
Ironically, until he took up 
the gun this spring. Mr Kras- 
nlql led the local branch at 
Mr Rugova’s party, the Demo- 
cratic League of Kosovo, in 
the region of Glogoc. 

Mr Krasniqi's demand for 
primacy over the civilian pol- 
iticians reflects the confi- 
dence of a movement that has 
grown within barely Four 
months from a few isolated 
groups of men with rifles to a 

well-armed force estimated to 


be at least 10,000 strong: 

Mr Rugova yesterday called 
the unofficial parliament of 
Kosovo into session for the 
first time. The move is likely 
to confirm his image as a 
splitter, since the main par- 
ties boycotted the elections In 
March. Shortly after the legis- 
lators were sworn in at Mr 
Rugova’s headquarters, Serb 
police entered the building 
and ordered them to leave. 
They dispersed peacefully. 

The KLA spokesman had no 


Parliamentary Party of Ko- 
sovo. Mr Demaci recently at- 
tempted to mediate with local 
KLA commanders laying 
siege to Ktfevo. 

Mr Demaci advocates a con- 
federation. Balkania, which 
would link a sovereign Ko- 
sovo with Serbia and Monte- 
negro- “We respect Demaci' s 
personality and long political 
engagement with the Kosovo 
question,” Mr Krasniql said, 
“but we cant accept B alkania 
for many reasons”. 



S r SS. Rngova lfiaves ^ headquarters in Pristina after 
his parliament* was sworn in photograph: goran tomasb/tc 


comfort for the leaders of the 
two more radical parties that 
have been bidding to speak 
for the KLA On the Albanian 
Democratic Movement, which 
split from Dr Rogova’s party, 
Mr Krasnlqi said “We have 
never had any contact or 
talks with this party." 

The KLA spokesman was 
marginally lass curt about 
Adem Demaci, a veteran cam- 
paigner for independence 
who spent 28 years in Yugo- 
slav prisons, and heads the 


The Americans have also 
been trying to get the Kosovo 
parties to unite. Richard Hol- 
brooke. the US special envoy, 
spent three days in Pristina 
this month urging them to 
agree on a joint team to nego- 
tiate with tiie Serbs. He came 
away infuriated by the per- 
sonality dashes between Mr 
Rugova, Mr Demaci and Rex- 
hep Qosja, leader of the 
newly-formed Albanian Dem- 
ocratic Movement 
In frustration, the Western- 


led Contact Group — the 
United States, Britain, 
France, Germany, and Italy, 
plus Russia — which began 
by imposing sanctions on Yu- 
goslavia for falling to offer 
serious concessions on Koso- 
vo's status, has moved 
towards trying to impose a so- 
lution on both sides. 

Klaus Kinkel, the German 
foreign minister, has corn* 
pared it with the Dayton 
agreement, which ended the 
war In Bosnia In 1995. 

Diplomats say the plan, not 
yet complete, will enshrine 
the Contact Group's insis- 
tence that Kosovo cannot be- 
come Independent. 

Observers noted that the 
KLA spokesman did not 
attack the province's younger 
generation of politicians. One 
is Bqjar Bukos hi, the unoffi- 
cial “prime minister" of Ko- 
sovo, who lives in *»*»*> fax 
Germany and is in charge of 
fund-raising for the indepen- 
dence movement. Another 
rising star is Veton Surroi. 
the founder of the paper Koha 
Ditore. Mr Surroi is highly 
regarded by the Americans. 

Mr Krasnlqi will have 
pleased Washington by de- 
scribing the United States as 
"the most acceptable interna- 
tional mediator for us”. 

He rowed hack from an ear- 
lier interview with the Ger- 
man magazine Der Spiegel in 
which he was translated as 
calling for Kosovo's unifica- 
tion with Albania. "In all our 
public statements we have de- 
clared that the KLA is strug- 
gling for the unification of all 
Albanian territories under oc- 
cupation, which does not 
imply unification with Alba- 
nia," he said. 
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Film and taboo 
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J id Ian Bornar in j-nnalnm nignl told an adoring Israeli 

— (TOWd. He said that nWhnpgh 

* . . «... be was not Jewish, his family 

t had the m a k ings of an had experience of the Holo- 
aii-time cinematic disas- canst when his fatbff r was de- 
romantic comedy parted to a Nasi labour camp. 
*525 * the T Ho , locau3t “My other's stories had a 


t had the mairing^ of an 


about the Holocaust 
made by an Italian gen- 


. - — - b — comical spirit to them, since 

tile was tobe screened at, of he did not want to im 

e mplac es, the Jerusalem FBm He saw the ridiculous and 
P ^X aL - Roberto Benig- ftmny side of things, and did 
rus film. Life is Beautiful, has not describe the Germans 
been the surprise hit of the with deep hatred. These sto- 
summer, provoking a rethink ries influenced me.” 


of Israeli taboos. 

No one was more surprised 
than the actor-director him- 


There has been the occa- 
sional brickbat. During a 
question-and-answe r iwwlnn 


self. Mr B enignl said he was after the screening an Italian 
unsure whether he would he Jewish philosophy student, 
feted or driven out of town Ariela DlCastro, berated Mr 
after a screening earlier this Benignl for revisionism: ‘It's 
week. He sat in the dangerous to la ugh at the 

nervously gauging the Jewish Holocaust,” she told him , but 
audience's response to his she was opposed by much c£ 
w h i m si ca l fable of Guido, an the audience. 1 

Italian Jewish bookseller im- Mr Benigni later to M jour- I 
prisoned in a Nazi concentra- nalists: “Who said- jt jg 


tion camp . 


forbidden to make a comedy 


The first half of the fQm, set about the Holocaust? In my 
in Arrezzo in Mussolini's Italy, eyes, comedy is no less impor- 
ts almost pure slapstick as tant than tragedy, and it is en- 
Guido runs through a reper- titled to deal with - any topic, 
toire of visual gags to win the and has always done so.” 
heart of an aristocratic worn- An influential comxnenta- 
an, Dora, unhappfly engag e d to tor, Nahum higher, writing in 
a Fascist functionary. the Yediot Abaranot news- 

In the second halt late in paper, agreed that the Italian j 


the war, the Germans have 
taken over the town and 
Guido's new family is trans- 


director had somehow man- 
aged to skip over the abyss of . 
bad taste into which the fihn 


ported to a death camp. The might easily have foUen. 
backdrop turns darker hut "Issues such, as cheapening 
the comedy continues' as the Holocaust; and cynical 
Guido tries to shield his son use of the Holocaust for com- 
flrom the horror around them merdal purposes, appeared 
by convincing him that the on the- agenda almost . auto- 
camp Is an elaborate game, in matically. However, as soon 
which points are won a gains t- as the first screenings of the 1 
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the guards by staying hidden 
and concealing fear. The 
prize, he promises, will be a 
Life-size militar y tank 
The cinema turned deathly 
quiet as the film went on, but 


film were made, it became ap- 
parent to Benigni that he had 
managed to break through 
the viewers’ emotional barri- 
ers,” Mr higher wrote. 

Some of Ihe Jerusalem an- 
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as the Anal credits began to dience said that Lite is Beau- Ataturk. the charismatic leader who forged modern Turkey after the first world war, and Antonio Banderas, the actor “pot off playing him after getting Greek hate letters 


roll the crowd broke into an 
emotional ovation, which or- 


tiful may face a tougher test 
when it faces the wider Israeli 


t ^ ganisers described as unprec- public on general release in 

>- *-*aUSio! edented for the festival. the coming weeks. British 

“It hits you in that spot be- and other European audi- 


Ataturk star beats retreat in face of Greek hardliners 


tween comedy or tragedy 
when you don't know whe- 
ther to laugh or cry. People 
afterwards just wanted to 
come up to him and thank j 
him . Personally I think tt*s 


ences may also be less suscep- 
tible to its sentimentality. 

Grevflle Janner, the chair- 
man of the London-based 
Holocaust Educational Trust 
said Holocaust survivors and 


Joanna Coles in New York 


and destroyer of Greek civi- 
lisation. 


“Obviously he was very 
pat off by these letters,” MT 


Long Island Greek-Amerl- 
can paper claimed this 


from a reader insisting Ataturk for the Nobel 
Mustafa Kemal Ataturk Peace Prize. 


one of the finest films ever their families should be the 
made," said Judith Lungen, film’s ultimate arbiters, 
the festival co-ordinator. "If they believe ft Is accept- 


According to Mr Bande- Olivier told the New York week that many Greeks in was a “savage maniac” and Mr Olivier, whose wife 


PPARKNTLY scared off ras’s agent, the actor de- Times, adding that his own 
by a campaign of pres- tided he wanted to direct all contacts in the Greek com- 


the United States were crin- 
geing in embarrassment at 


“a disgrace to human tivili- Zelfa was born In Turkey, 


the actor Antonio his energies towards the munity assured Wm it was the campaign against the 


sation as we know it”. 
Their antagonism rests in 


Banderas has polled oat of a making of another film, { only a minority of people film. The paper said it made part on Ataturk's ejection. 


said he had hoped to make 
the movie along the same 
lines as the David Lean film 


"If they believe It is accept- 1 blg-budget ffhn in which he I Phantom of the Opera. But I who were reacting so the community look like after the first world war, of Gandhi, not only chroni- 

ild OttH firm than tha nVA. I nmc to w m l i u u A (at tha I thnca imrnTrMul wrfth tha A to_ I etenn Arl-wr aifalnat owHpHa aVi<%nrl«t«r PmaaIt Pamaaa «**W-C«*1* Li.J S mm 


Mr Benigni has since been I able and fine, then the pro- I was to portray Ataturk. the I those Involved with the Ata- strongly against artistic “ethnic hysterics" showing Greek forces which had in- 


awarded the Jerusalem 
Award from the city's mayor. 


ducer has achieved some- 
thing extraordinary.” Lord 


founder of modern Turkey. 
Angry Greek-Americans 


fork project — including I freedom. 


np their “chauvinism and 


Tarqttin Olivier, son of Sir ‘fit’s motivated by a feel- narrow mindedness”. 


Ehud Olmert, which the Ital- Janner said; “We should- not sent Banderas more than a I Laurence Olivier, who is ing of hatred not only to- 


ian director described as “my forget that Schindler’s list thousand letters claiming responsible for raising the wards Ataturk but towards 

real Oscar”, topping the was the best Holocaust educa- that the enigmatic figure film’s $25 million budget Turkey in general,” he ex- 

Grand Jury Prize the film tion film ever made. So we who forged a nation out of (£15 million) —said the film plained. Tm very much 

won at Cannes. should be grateful . . . pro- the ruined Ottoman empire star had been overwhelmed hoping we can make him 

'1 kiss you on the mouth, vided that the ajurvivors ac- was nothing but a rapist, by the letters strongly urg- see this.” 


won at Cannes. 

'T kiss you on the mouth, 
everybody." an excited Mr Be- 


vided that the survivors ac- 
cept it.’’ 


star had been overwhelmed hoping 
by the letters strongly urg- see this. 


ing of hatred not only to- The letter- writing cam- 
wards Ataturk but towards paign began alter it was 
Turkey in general," he ex- reported in one of the US 
plained. “Tm very much community’s ethnic news- 
hoping we can make him papers that Banderas was 


vaded Anatolia. Later he 
followed a peaceful policy 


cling the life of one man bat 
also unfolding the history 
of an entire country. Brace 


towards neighbouring Beresford, whose work in- 


considering the role. One 


Greece and at one time 
relations between the two 
countries were so good that , 
in 1934 the Greek prime 
minister, Elvetherios Veni- 


murderer, child molester j ing him to abandon the role. I A leading article in the I paper published a letter I solos, actually nominated 


eludes Driving Miss Daisy, 
had agreed to direct. 

Yesterday Mr Olivier was 
bound for Hollywood to see 
if he could rescue the 
situation. 


World Bank calls in fraud team 


Martin Kettle In Washington 


T HE head of the World 
Bank has hired a team 
of investigators to exam- 
ine allegations of corruption 
and embezzlement against 
bank officials in Washington. 

James Wolfensohn has con- 
firmed that he has established 
a special internal fraud team 
to look Into the allegations, 
and that accountants Price 
Waterhouse are among three 
outside teams now combing 
some or the bank’s books. 

Among the projects under 1 
scrutiny are World Bank - 1 
funded schemes in Russia. 
Japan and Indonesia, 
countries at the centre of the 
International financial crisis. 

Two unnamed individuals 
have been notified that they 
are under suspicion. A third, 
a former World Bank official 
named Fritz Rodriguez, is 
being sued by the bank in 
connection with a water util- 
ity project in Algeria. 

The Australian-born Mr 
Wolfensohn has built a repu- 
tation as a scourge of corrupt 
dealings since he became the 
bank's president in 1995. He 
said this week the inquiries 
were because "if toe bank 
were going to campaign 
against corruption in our bor- 
rowing countries, we had to 
b«- absolutely certain that we 
beld ourselves to toe highest 
standards on the inside*’. 

The World Bank is an agen- 
cy of the United Nations 
which lends money to govern- 
ments and to private bodies 
for development projects. It 
gels its money from loans 
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A fi«b that has surprisingly managed to survive in Sri Lanka's heavily polluted Beire 
Taico is snapped up yesterday. The World Bank launched a £7.5 million project this week 
to clean the lake up photograph: anurudoha lokuhapuahach£>a 


from more thaw 190 UN mem- 
ber states and by borrowing 
on the money markets. _ Its 
current annnal spending 
totals $25 billion (£15 billion). 

In a statement Mr Wolfen- 
sohn said: “While I have no 
reason to believe there is a 
widespread problem in the 
tffi UT .k, even one case is one too , 
many.” Law suits could result 
from the Investigations, he 1 
said. i 


'The question is, ‘Are we 
dean?' and it's not dear,” 
said the bank's vice-president 
for external affairs, Mark 
Mahoch Brown. “There are a 
number of ongoing investiga- 
tions where there is alarming 
infor mation on the face of it 
and it needs fall investi- 
gation.” 

The bank had received tip- 
affis about corruption from its 
own employees and from gov- 


ernment officials in countries 
with bank-funded projects, 
Mr MaUoch Brown said. 

The a negation*; mnw as thp 
Republican majority in the 
United States Congress is 
refusing to authorise In- 
creased payments to the bank 
and its sister Tnlwnatiwial 
Monetary Fund unless Presi- 
dent nintnn stipulates the 
money wflL not go to countries 

with liberal abortion laws. 


1 6 years for selling poison gas chemicals to Iran 


juBan Borgor in T«l Avtv 

I SRAEL’S most controver- 
sial treason trial in more 
than 10 years came to a 
dramatic close yesterday 
when Nahum Manbar was 
sentenced to 16 year s’ 
imprisonment for supply- 
ing Iran with the chemicals 

and know-how to make poi- 
son gas. 

as the presiding judge. 
Annum Sttashnov, read out 
the sentence, pandemoni- 
um broke out tn the Tel 
Aviv district court. Photog- 
raphers leaped over seats 
to record the defendant in a 


sensational trial which had 
mutated from a spy-drama 
to a sex-scandaL 
Manbar’s lawyers said 
they would appeal to the 
supreme court, arguing 
that Judge Strashnov was 
unfit to try the case be- 
cause he was having an af- 
fair with a young member 
of the defence team. 

The defence also claimed 
the judge consulted the 
prime minister, Blnyamin 
Netanyahu, on the verdict 
The claims hove been ve- 
hemently denied by Mr. Ne- 
tanyahu, Judge Strashnov 
and his alleged mistress, 
Pstinat Yanai- 


Manbar, a stocky 51 -year- 

old businessman, listened 

Impassively in the dock as 
the judge read out his 
crimes, including the sale 
to the Iranian government 
of large quantities of chem- 
ical precursors for mustard 
gas and nerve gas. 

At the end of a 10 -hour 
hearing, during which he 
was reduced to tears. Man- 
bar said: “I made a mistake 
but the mistake did not 
stem from any will to harm 
the state oflsraeL” 

Judge Strashnov said: 
“Our impression of the 
accused is completely nega- 
tive. We have convicted him 


of the most grievous secu- 
rity offences, namely aiding 
the enemy in Its war against 
Israel and parsing on infor- 
mation with the intention of 


Manbar shouted to his 
brother Zvi as he was taken 
away: “Everything will be 
all right. We will appeaL” 
Mr Netanyahu praised 
the court decision, saying: 
“The court did the right 
thing. This was a very serf- 1 
ous challenge to national 
security. An Esraeli citizen 
provided the material of 
death to an Iranian regime 
that is committed to our 
destruction.” 
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10 WORLD NEWS 

Beying’s 
ex-mayor 
faces trial 


John Gittings on a lurid affair 
gripping China’s popular press 


Thor Guardian Friday July 


A FORMER mayor of 
Beijing will finally be 
tried for corruption 
in a sensational af- 
fair that has gripped the pop- 
ular Chinese press- Chen X i- 
fnn g, whose case has been 
pending since 1995, is charged 
with “corruption and derelic- 
tion of duty”, according to a 

statement yesterday from the 
national prosecutors’ office. 

It is not known whether the 
trial will be held in public; 
many believe this could prove 



‘ Thon YHwngawtl his woman' 
is the cover story of this 
Beijing magazine. whose 
headline reads: "The people 
shed tears while officials 
engage In lewd pleasure’ 

embarrassing for other lead- 
ers. But it Is talked of as “the 
biggest show since the [1981] 
trial of the Gang of Ffcrar”. 

Mr Chen was the senior 
Communist Party figure In 
Beijing and played a big part 
in the 1989 Tiananmen 

Square crackdown. He came 
unstuck when a co rrupt sub- 
ordinate committed suicide in 
1985, Implicating Mr Chen, 
his associates and his son. 

Popular ma gazines at Chi- 
nese news stands have de- 
nounced Mr Chen for months 
as the icing of a corruption 
ring. They have also pub- 
lished exposes of his extra- 
marital affair s, including an 
alleged liaison with the 
younger sister of his wife — 
who is herself accused of 
corruptiou- 

A papular jingle parodies 
the “Pour Principles" of the 
Communist Party: “Always 
eat other people’s food; never 
buy your own drink; always 
save your wages; and don’t 
stick to your own wife.” 


The Chen case is believed to 
hav e potentially explosive 

raTWTfVyff fl n fr y ), which may ex- 
plain the long delay. It took 
two and a half years of investi- 
gation before the party’s disci- 
plinary commission expelled 
Mr Chen last September. 

He wielded great influence 
in awarding contracts to for- 
eign developers, offending 
other party leaders by failing 
to consult them on the Orien- 
tal Plaza project In central 
Beijing, financed by the Hong 
Kong tycoon Li Ka-haing. 

His son. Chen Xiaotong, 
was sentenced to 12 years in 
jail last August, after being 
found guilty of taking -large 
bribes from foreign contrac- 
tors as deputy manager of a 
large Beijing hotel. The son’s 
mistress is said to be on the 
run with part of the proceeds. 

The magazines may be part 

of an inspired campaign to 
make sure Mr Chen is not let 
off lightly. He and his wife 
occupied several fiats in Beij- 
ing but otherwise profited 
less visibly than his 
subordinates. 

Same observers believer be 
was a threat, as party boss in 
Beijing, to the rise of Presi- 
dent Jiang Zemin. Mr Jiang 
Was from shanghai and hart 
few allies in the capital • 

Chinese public opinion is 
divided cm the Chen affair. 
Many regarded the delay in 
bringing him to 'trial as fur- 
ther proof that the party pro- 
tects corruption at the high- 
est level. Others believe he 
has been charged only be- 
cause he belongs to a losing 
political faction. 

Patting Mr Chen on trial 
reflects the new emphasis on 
the “role of law” being pro- 
moted by Mr Jiang. China’s 
first televised trial last week 
has been nfflcaaTiy hailed as a 
step towards greater legal 
transparency. 

But a foreign ministry 
spokesman in Beijing yester- 
day condemned "foreigners 
[who] raise the matter of so- 
called Chinese dissidents”. 

Five dissidents trying to 
register an opposition politi- 
cal party are stfH in- deten- 
tion, according to a Hong 
Kong human rights group- A 
group (X 79 supporters is said 
to have signed an open letter 
to Mr Jiang and Premi er Zhu 
Rongji calling for their 
release. * 



Aim Duval Smith 
In Kaduna, control Nigeria 


G eneral Ibrahim 
Babangida, the 
former Nigerian 
dictator and one 
of the closest ad- 
vises to the present regime, 
yesterday called for demo- 
cratic elections, overseen by 
the mi litary, to be held in 
the next six to nine months. 

His views, in an exclusive 
Interview, with the Guard- 
ian, are a clear pointer' to. 
the shape of the transition 
progr amm e, which Is ex- 
pected to be announced by 
the military ruler. General 
Abdnlsalam Abubakar, In 
the next few days. 

The transition Gen Ba- 
bangida foresees — revealed 


here for the first time — is 
likely to be welcomed by the 
International community, 
keen to do business again 
with Africa's moat populous 
country. . Bnt its form, 
which includes a continued 
role for the military, win 
displease Nigerian pro-de- 
mocracy groups. 

Speaking in Kaduna — a 
city whose name means 
“crocodiles” in jh ansa and 
which is the retirement 
haven of several Nigerian 
military leaders — Gen Ba- 
bangida, aged 57, rejected 
proposals far a civilian 

ih- aTidfinn^ pi TO n mg nt. 

Under - those proposals, 
put forward by pro-democ- 
racy groups who believe an 
o vernight transition to de- 
mocracy is unrealistic, a 
government of national 
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unity would be installed on 
October 1 — the date g i ven 
by the late General Saul 

Ahacha forth* passage to ci- 

vfflan rate. After wide cane 
saltations, sadi a govern- 
meat would move towar ds 
demo cr ati c dectia ms . within 
four or five years. 

Bnt Gen Babangida, 
speaking calmly care- 
folly, occasionally breaking 
his sentences with a gap- 
toothed grfo, said: “There is 
nothing sacrosanct about 
October- 1. There hove been 
calls for a national govern- 
ment of unity and raconclHr 
ation but the basic question 
16 how do yOn form such a 
government? 

"Are we talking about In- 
viting El Had) X or Chief Y? 
To me, if we are asking for 
democracy, this Is not the 
way forward. The interna- 
tional community has a bet- 
ter idea — elections.” 

It was Gen Babangida 
who nullified the 1993 elec- 
tions, believed to have been 
won by Chief Moshood 
Ahiola, who died last week, 
four years after he was de- 
tained by Abacha. . 

"I would not have jailed 
Chief Ablola,” Gen Baban- 
gida said. “He broke the 
law by declaring himself 
president. I would have 
sent him. to the assizes. I 
used to joke that if Ahiola 
had come to me when X was 
m power and said, T am the 
president,’ I would have 
said. *8010, but I. am the 
head of state. rr> 

Gen Babangida main- 
tains that the .1993 eleo- 


NSgeria’s veteran of nine coups 


US«M»«a 


I BRAHIM 

co&sidered die closest ad- 
viser to Nigeria’s military 
leader. General AbdulsaZmn 
Abubakar r mriiesAJexJ>uaaZ 

Smtthin 
Gen: 

power in 1986 after playtoga 
key rote in overt h rowing 
President ShefauShagartNl- . 
gerla’slast civilian leader. 
After a two-year period of 

■toilaney and pwmiimigpm. 

gramme which was praised by 

the Trr hpmnHnnnl Mi ingfar y 

f%csua« . .. 

over one cf&umn&rbfftw- V; 
rive military regimes J$gerta 
has known. . ' -t 

In 1993, he arranged presi- 
dential elections. They wer^ 
won by his his long-time 
friend and business associate. 
Chief Moshood Ablate. Gen 
Babangida cited Irregularities 
and nullified the elections, in- 
stalling a transitional ..- 
government 

This was overthrown after 
three months, in November 
1993, by General Sani Abacha. 



Gen Babangida remains 
deeply influential in the run r 
nlngof Nigeria and once 
boasted that he had played a . 
role hi all but the firstof 10 
coups since independence in 
I960. Although be Is no longer 
in government, he instill close 
tp Gen Abubakar. They are 
from the same town, Minna in 
central Nigeria, and were 
chOdhood friends. 


tions; considered by many 
to have been the fairest Ni- 
geria has known, contained 
“too. many irregularities”. 
He said: “There was also 
the tear of the foture stabil- 
ity of this country. It was 
boiling at the time. 

“Maybe It is my military 
training that makes me feel 
this way. Ton delegate au- 
thority. Yon do not delegate 
responsibility. Nigeria was 


my responsibility at that 
time. People do not seem to 
understand that. 

“Brft jaflttng AMola was a 
bad move by Abacha — a 
man who could not give you 
an . articulate position on 
anything.' Abacha was a 
good number three to me, 
as chief of defence staff and 
minister of defence. He was 
loyal to me personally but, 
you know, people who foil 


in life change themselves 
and become bora again to 
cover up their own 
shortcomings.” 

Although Gen Babangida 
Is now closer to the seat of 
power, he said he did not 
envisage running for presi- 
dent. “The people still see 
me as a soldier. Military 
governments are outdated.” 

He believes the five par- 
ties set up by Abacha to en- 
sure his anointment as ci- 
vilian president should be 
scrapped. “We all know 
why they were created and 
that reaaon .no longer ex- 
ists.. People should he 
allowed freely to create 
their own parties.” . 

He said the transition 
process could be completed 
in “six to nine months’’. 

. The Ideal president 
weald “be able to speak for 
all Mgerians”. He added: 
“He would be commander- 
in-chief of the army, so he 
would have to have an 
understanding of the mili- 
tary — so we could do busi- 
ness with him.” 

Gen Babangida said Aba- 
cha’s days as leader had 
been numbered when he 
died. “Abubakar is trying 
to unwind all the belliger- 
ence of Abacha. The inter- 
national community has 
seen that. It Is time we were 
allowed back into the Com- 
monwealth and I think it 
will happen. 

“Everyone knows who 
the political prisoners are 
and I am sure only bureau- 
cratic problems are delay- 
ing their release.” 


Police hunt serial killer of gays 


ChrtAioplMr Zhm I ft Sydney 


OLICE suspect that 
e gruesome mur- 
ders of gays could be 
the work df. a serial kill er 
whose, victual were linked 
through a paedophile ring. 

r m tf flaHjin and 
Australia's 
njayor^Frank 
whowasidod- 
■fojas^Ad. 

. fiffe«t29 

: if:, - 

teie. a con- 
offender 
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rf-ifld 

Two 

victed 


have b ee n. ' a tt a c ked fe their 
■ " ' ““’nmfic ln- 
aalft . . this 


homes am! died ofHorrific ln- 
Dsefectives 


juries. 
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President Jhatoe&CMrac for 
In viting Pres^ehv 'Safest al- 
Assadof Syria to Paristo dis- 
cuss Middle East peace initia- 
tives^ writes Paul Webster - in 
Parts . 

The International Federa- 
tion of Human Rights asked 
Mr Chirac to protest against, 
the detention *':? 2,009 political 
prisoners in Syria, while Jew- 
ish organisations protested, 
against Syria’s refusal to' ex- 
tradite the Nazi war criminal, 
Alois Brunner, -who orga- 
nised the deportation of Jews 
fromEnanre. 

Mr Assadfe first official 
visttfoaEnropeancapifolfor 
22- years is to accel- 

erate EU involvement in the 
Middle East peace process. 


the Arkell ' kfllmg 
reopened .murder flfo.s 
stretching back 10 years to 
look for links. 

AxkeH. former load mayor 
'{gfWoUongong. 50 miles- sooth 
of Sydney, was a^key Witness 
summoned- by a*royal com- 
mission into police corrup- 
■tion. which. upLCOvemd a net- 
w«rk of paedophiles. 

The steel ettyfa fopoarite 
son' lad a'.dbnhte lffa, accord- 
ing >to tapes of -a boy-sex 
racket given to the Commit 

Sion. Most of the charges -laid 

against Arkell last year Were 
fljrown' out' during ;a commit- 
tal hearing; Jrat four charges, 
including buggery df young 


ANC officials 
shot dead 

QOUTH AFRICAN police 
Osattt yesterday that an 
MP of the ruling African 
National Congress and a 
senior ANC official had 
been shot dead,, foelling 
tears Off a ftxrther upsurge 
In violence In the rnn-up to 
elections next year. . 

-.- A police spokesman: said 
the MP, BheM Mtfwmhi., 
and the nfflrfai t Skhondle 
Mthethwa, were -killed' as 
[tiiey left a meeting late .on 
Wednesday in Glngtndlovu* 
KwaZulu-Natal pr ovin ce. 

• The deaths follow the 
killings of 25 people - in 
Rich m ond, also In- Kwa- 
Zulu-Natal, blamed on ten- 
sion between the ANC and 
Bantn. Holomisa’s United 

* Democratic Movement 

Reuters, Johannesburg, 


men. Were- efuta to be heard. 
On June 36, someone Arkell 
may have invited into his 
' home kil l ed him with a ham- 
mer and- rammed a Rotary 
dub badge into his eye. - 
. The murder came two 
weeks after the killing nearby 
-of David O’Hearn, aged 60. He 
was decapitated, dis- 
embowelled and sexually mu- 
tilated. He had unknown gay. 
life but police marked his 
case file "possible homosex- 
ual, hate crime”, 

. A leading forensic psychol- 
ogist, Tim Watson-Munrue. 
safo-an angry young man was 
almost certainly responsible 
for both crimes. "We're prob- 
ably dealing with the mwm» of. 


tender, or offenders who are 
known to each other.” 

Arkell was buried with- lit- 
tle- fanfare. Many people 
seemed to sympathise more 
with the killer thaw the. tte 
ceased. Jeanne Lennane ot 
the Australian Child Protec- 
tion Alliance said the aft-ttiidw 
was regrettable but under- 
standable because few. people 
believed the victims of 
Pbftes could get Justice, 

The two murders'-'' 
Uaked with the -d_ 

Sydney last year of 5 
Parkin, aged 37. 
served two and a 
for child sex 

had been dlsemboweBbu, « 
a testicle had been cut off.' ’ 


OSTEOPOROSIS 

a you ever taken any prescription medlcatt 

for the treatment of osteoporosis? 

^ D o you .. g uffar fratYI osteoporosis and are yd 
taarrently taking a prescription madldne? 

Q. Are you ctnrentiy treating yourself for 
osteoporosis?,. 

rc you answered “Yes- to any of the ahram 

^ P-t 'n a researS^ 

raaanllng the management ot your osteoporeai 
condition. 

To enquire further please cadi; 

; Viewpoint Freephone: 0800 731 1726 ” 

NB P™* 601 b8in S «rted out tr 

major phamtaceutlcaf company to heln th«ir 

of your condttionfvtau wllfoSt teas 
Viewpoint is a membe. 

of the Market Research Society, 
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Analysis 

Classical music 


The halls 
are alive 
with the 
sound 
of... 


As the Proms season 
begins David Walker 

asks just what the 
growing audience for 
classical music wants 


T onight Andrew 

Davies will raise 
his baton and the 
BBC Symphony 
Orchestra will 
kick off another 
Prams season with Berlioz’ 
Damnation of Faust It's the 
first sight and the Albert Hall 
will be full — Nick Kenyon, 
Radio Three’s controller, is 
hoping to exceed last year’s 
quarter of a million atten- 
dances. The audience listen- 
ing at home varies, Radio 
Three getting 2.6 milli on lis- 
teners a week ( 1 ), but it’s safe 
to say the Proms will once 
again form a significant part 
of that cultural duster gath- 
ered around “classical 
music". 

The problem is that word 
"classical”. The Proms 
include gospel singing. 
Javanese pnT>e!*n music and 
Gershwin as well as Ligeti, 
multiple Mahler, Bach and 
Beethoven. “Do 1 want the 
largest audience here?" asks 
John Tusa rhetorically — he 
is director of the Barbican 
Centre and a staunch critic of 
“dumbing down" at the BBC. 
“Of course. But I also want 
the largest possible audience 
tor the best possible artistic 
programme and sometimes 
we know that will only get a 60 
per cent audience.” 

But his canonical confi- 
dence in identifying the “best 
possible" is no longer widely 
shared. The self-confident 
elite who made the Third Pro- 
gramme the self-described 
“envy erf the world” has 
imploded. A diet of Honegger; 
Britten, Nielsen and Mahler 
(from the Third Programme 
schedule for October, 1947} is 
too rich for modern palates. 
Ours is a democratic age 
which prizes diversity (and 
non-comparability between 
musical forms) and harbours 
resentment at fanrouritisin. 
Look at the fUss over the Royal 
Opera; many actively reject 
patterns of subsidy that bene- 
fit a small number, which is 
one way of d efin i n g the BBC's 
budget for Radio Three. 

Meanwhile debate rages 
about cultural decline. No one 
really believes basic musical 
standards have slipped. There 
is no dissent about how you 
blow an B flat cm a French 


horn; there’s little disagree- 
ment about the technical 
attainment the breathing and 
the pi tching of the Three 
Tenors. There’s conflict how- 
ever; about what they sing, 
about sticking to the already 
known, the melodic and the 
easy Dispute centres an reper- 
tory and length and dmnanri . 
ingness. Cultural policy 
makers and BBC planners 
have lost their bearings. They 
fear, with some reason, that 
challeng in g their audiences is 
a recipe for losing them. “Fif- 
teen or 20 years ago there was 
an assumption that the audi- 
ence that went to classical 
music concerts did so all the 
time, they knew what they 
were in fin;" Nick Kenyon 
says. “Now there isn’t so 
much of a unitary classical 
music audience. In (me way 
they are much more open- 
minded about what they are 
going to. In another they are 
much less secure and you can- 
not take certain things tor 
granted.” So presenters 
smooch, get away with mis- 
pronouncing foreign words, 
assume less knowledge on 
their listeners’ part They 
dumb down. 

Or are they merely differ- 
ent from title starchy and 
snobby characters the BBC 
once employed? Because cul- 
ture Is so contested, measures 
of decline (or improvement) 
are scarce. To be edu- 
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rated is not necessarily to be 
“cultured". So a doubling erf 
the population with degrees 
and the ongoing expansion of 
higher education does not, in 
itself; tell us much about 
appetite for high culture. Yet 
all the pointers say the more 
education (and the more 
income) the higher the brow, 
at least as indicated by a taste 
for concerts, CD-buylng and 
serious radio listening. For 
example. Just over 40 per cent 
of Radio Three's audience Is 
in Social classes A and B; a 
much higher proportion of 

ABs buy classical music than 
D£s ( 2 J_ Newspaper reader- 
ship Is sometimes taken as a 
proxy for cultural change. 
How. then, to interpret the 
loss of .readers by the “red 
tup" tabloids »w«i increased 
total readership of quality 
papers? Aggregate book sales 
have been fairly flat in recent 
years; ought the fact they have 
not fallen reassure pessimists 
who fear literacy must decline 
in a Web-dominated age? 

As for classical music, we 
seem to be in the midst of a 
boom, which if real could 
make anguished debates 
about the future of Radio 
Three rather precious. It suits 
Classic FM, the music station, 
to be bullish. If It says, you 
take together an those who 
ever listen to it or Radio Three 
plus concert-goers, pur- 
chasers of classic music CDs, 
those who make their own 
music, those who read about 
rincaimi music and those who 
watch on television, you get 
up to 15.4 million people or a 
third of the English popula- 
tion. But that may be to con 
Hate groups which do not 
necessarily overlap. CD buy- 
ers — in 1996 sales of classical 
CDs were greater than ever 
before in volume — are not 
necessarily concert-goers or 
listeners to music radio. A 
coder estimate of the classic 
audience is the Arts Council's 
which puts (its figures are for 
1995-96) the number of people 
who in a twelve-month period 
attended at least one rfawdrai 
music concert at 13 per cent of 
the population. 

Let’s — for a moment — not 
quibble about defining “classi- 
cal" and stick with music 
industry convention. It’s hard 
to trace figures ba ck in time 
but we can form a composite 
picture of who does consume 
classical music (see graphic) 
and the implication must be 
that there are more such peo- 
ple around now than ever 
before. It’s plausible that as 
society grows more affluent 
(Gordon Brown predicted 
average growth the other day 
of 2J> per cent over the next 
few years) and more educated 
(viz' David Blunketfs aspira- 
tions) then the classical audi- 
ence ought to be growing. 

This implies a growing 
market tor recorded music 
Music Industry gloom about 
long run sales trends ought to 
disperse. Trade date shows 
that there was a peak in sales 
of classic music cassettes and 
CDs (LPs are now virtually 
dead) in 1989-90 with some 
decline in the early nineties. 
Sales probably track the 
progress of the economy at 
large though Nigel Kennedy’s 
smash-hit recording of 
Vivaldi’s Flour Seasons in 1990 
also helped. 

You don’t have to be a cul- 
tural pessimist in the mould 
of George Steiner to wonder 
whether volume conceals 
Important changes in quality 
(though Steiner’s anxieties 
about cultural decline are 
clouded bF bis piercing obser- 
vation about how listening 
to, even playing great music 
does nothing for your civility 
as the Nazis showed). Last 
year’s top-selling classical CD 
titles were, at number one. 


Most Relaxing Classic* Album 

Ever! (Various Artists) fol- 
lowed by Diana Princess of 
Wales 1961-1997 (Various 
Artists) then Adiemus II - 
Cantata Mundi (Adiemus) and 
so on through Lesley Garrett 
and the Mediaeval Babes (3). 
The “Shine” album was in the 
chart, ton It's here the 
fisticuffs break out. Tb some 
people the very phrase 
“Smooth Classics” (a popular 
Classic FM programme 
strand) is hateful. let alone 
violinists in hot pants and wet 
tee-shirts. TV) others, even a 
few minutes of lollipop (such 
as Eine Kleine Nachtmuslk) Is 
an extension of music experi- 
ence for many people which 
broadens the culture. 

It is hard to place changes 
in taste In an historical frame- 
work. The old category of 
“light music” (for example by 
British composer Eric Coates) 
has gone; in its place you get 
excerpts from Tchaikovsky’s 
Swan Lake, which are unques- 
tionably “classical”. Classic 
FM is different from Radio 
Three in its style and play list. 
But it does not always sound 
different 

Nick Kenyon recently 
announced he is leaving Radio 
Three, though he will remain 
promoter of the Proms. His 
has been an uncomfortable 
job and bis successor will 
have it no easier The bard 
place is giving the BBC the 
numbers it feels it needs to 
justify the licence fee; the rock 
is maintaining a schedule that 
challenges and surprises its 
necessarily small audience. 
Those are code words for 
music that may be "difficult", 
unfamiliar or downright 


obscure. Kenyon’s own for- 
mula is “surprise . . . some- 
thing they haven't heard 
before, which astonishes or 

deligbts”(4}- 

Classic FM claims a weekly 
reach of 5.2 million or over 
twice Radio Three's. This sug- 
gests the BBC could get the 
numbers if it wanted, if it 
were even less “surprising”. 
The argument becomes one 
about quality and standards 
and the politics of state fund- 
ing of non-universal services. 
Nick Kenyon is right in argu- 
ing there is less and less con- 
sensus about what is 
important, culturally “It is 
unwise to assume that audi- 
ences know as much about 
music as we thought. I don't 
think that’s an intellectual 
insult I am not TalMngto them 
any less as if they are intelli- 
gent interested or engaged”. 

But why shouldn't that 
mean providing wall-to-wall 
Lesley Garret and bite-sized 
Mozart? Even to pose the ques- 
tion is to show you hare lost 
any sense of the essential 
virtue of certain music, says 
John Tusa. “If all you are 
doing — as it appears all too 
often the BBC Is — is saying we 
know what ttm audience 
should be and we will now 
define a programme which 
will maximise that audience, 
you have abandoned the Intrin- 
sic value argument” ^ 


Source* (1) BBC weekly reach 
figures Jan -March 1 998: (2) 
Biftfsh Phonographic Institute, 
Market information No 1 05, Aprfl 
1998; (3) Chart Information 
Network; ( 4 ) Humphrey 
Carpenter, The Envy of the World, 
Waidenfold, 1096: £S) interviews 
with John Tusa and Nick Kenyon. 
Radio Fbur Analysis programme, 
transmitted 2/4/98. 

Graphics Sources: 8MRB, 
Target Group Index October 1 996- 
September 1997; Chart 

Information Network, Classical 

trade deliveries. 

Graphics: Steve Villiers and 
Graphic News, 

Research: Jane Crinnion and 
Matthew Keating. 
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Comment 


Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


I AM disturbed to learn 
that my old friend Dr Ju- 
lian Lewis is trapped in a 


■ lian Lewis is trapped in a 
time-warp and is now the 
last person on earth to be 
fight in g the cold war. On 
Wednesday, the ally chomp 
launched an unguided mis- 
sile against the Labour peer- 
ess Helena Kennedy, whose 
fitness to be chairman of the 
British Connell he ques- 
tioned because (among 
other reasons) a Communist 
Party branch once took an 
advert in the Morning Star 
to congratulate heron the 
birth of a The gallant 

Fatty "Nicholas” Soames 
wasn’t having It. *1t is not 
my place,” said Fatty, "to 
apologise for the appalling 
speech of my honourable 
friend, the Member for New 
Forest East . . A call to Ju- 
lian’s constituency agent 
elicits the response that he 
will not comment since "the 
Guardian Diary has repeat- 
edly reported! me inaccu- 
rately and treated me un- 
fairly Upset by this, we 
callback to seek a rap- 
prochement, but find him 
out. "Dr Lewis Is in the 
middle of a briefing from the 
CIA about Mr Brezhnev’s 
health,” we are told, “and 
cannot possibly be dis- 
turbed.” 


■ ST’S hope that the leak 
P handed to Channel 5 
■■about the findings of 
the arms to Africa commit- 
tee is equally inaccurate. On 
Sunday week, the station is 
screening Robin Cook's Ter- 
minal— a taut thriller, ac- 
cording the press release, 
about a man putting his 
career in jeopardy at an in- 
stitution whose “methods 
are not only questionable 
but also sinister”. 


W ITH Mandy Man - 
delson b latently 
bidding for Chris 
Smith’s job we glance at his 
splendid tome the Blair Rev- 
olution to gauge his interest 
in culture, media and sport 
And here it is, allof it. 
"There should be more em- 
phasis in spotting and devel- 
oping sporting talent (In 
state schools)”. Most illumi- 
nating. Meanwhile, accord- 
ing to the journalist and 
mastermind runner up 
Richard Heller, putting 
Mandy In charge of the 
media is like putting King 
Herod on a child care com- 
mittee. This seems harsh 
(win no one stick up for 
Herod?), and anyone with an 
alternative comparison is 
invited to submit It, A bottle 
of the usual rubbish to the 
wittiest three. 


A T Wednesday’s New 
Statesman party, 
guests were thrilled 
to see Dolly Draper sidling 
up to Gordon Brown, hands 
held over face In a coquet- 
tish parody of shame. 

“Don’t talk to me. you can’t 
talk to me,” he teased. Gor- 
don, a model of cool cour- 
tesy, asked how he was. 

Fine, said Dolly, switching 
smoothly to conceit my 
Telegraph column starts 
tomorrow. (Indeed it did, 
and to this we shall doubt- 
less return.) Gordon asked 
whether he's being paid 

£2.500 an hour. The cele- 
brated figure, corrected 
Dolly, was £250 — and 
hadn’t the Chancellor heard 
that inflation is slowing 
down? And then, having pat- 
ronised the Chancellor, tt 
was time for the coup de 
grace— the faux sincerity. 
“Listen,” said Dolly, drag- 
ging a look of contrition 
across those elfin features, 
“I'm really sorry for all the 
trouble.” Say what you will 
about Dolly , his chutzpah is 

wondrous to behold. 


I N Miami, an important 
legal precedent may be 
imminent. Paul Shim- 
konsis Is suing Diamond 
Dolls, an “exotic dance” es- 
tablishment in Clearwater 
Florida, over an incident at 
his stag night. Mr Shlmkon- 
s is suffered whiplash inju- 
ries when an “entertainer” 
called Tawny Peaks 
slammed her breasts into 
his head during bis stag 
night- “My wife understood 
completely.” be tells the 
Miami Herald. “She has a 
good sense ofhmnour.” 



U NABLE to repress its 
inherent modesty, the 
Sun yesterday lauded 
its own political scoops, list- 
ing on page two all the 
points in Gordon Brown's 
big speech it predicted in ad- 
vance: the “pay freeze on 
teachers and nurses”, for 
example, and "heating 
payout every winter for old 
folk”. Sadly the pay issue 
remains undecided and Gor- 
don’s speech failed to 
promise permanent heating 

payouts. Less haste more 

speed perhaps lads. 


Ecstasy is finished. But it wasn’t 
law and order that did the job 


lAitkenhead 


T HERE are few things 
more boring than other 
people's drug anecdotes. 
They are like other people's 

dreams — fascinating to the 

individual Involved, but 
opaque and largely tedious to 
everyone else. So it is with 
some reluctance that l offer 
the following tale, but I think 
it merits an account 
A young man who had 
reached his 30s without en- 
countering narcotics recently 
decided he wanted to try Ec- 
stasy. Hie Ecstasy veterans 
he consulted were doubtfUL It 
would change his life, they 
warned. Once he’d tried it, 
he'd be charging around 
nightclubs every weekend 
like some teenage raver. He'd 
be tormented by ail the Ec- 
stasy clubbing years he'd : 
missed. It’s an epiphanic ex- 
perience, they cautioned. Was 
he ready for all that? 

Undeterred, he took a pilL 
He waited for something to 
happen. After an hour or so, 
he was still waiting. So he I 
took another, and then an- 
other. By then he had run out 
of Es, and could detect only a 
minor tingle in his left leg. He 
bought more, and at last, after 
the fourth pill, could be de- 
scribed as mildy chemically 
enhanced. After calculating 
the level of enhancement 
which £40 worth of lager 
would achieve, however, he 
drew his Ecstasy experiment 
to an early and disappointed 
dose. 

This year sees the 10th an- 
niversary of the arrival in 
Britain of Ecstasy and House 
music. What began as a pri- 
vate piece of magic for those 
who knew which secret ware- 
house was staging the rave, 
soon transformed the entire 
anatomy of British nightlife. 
Youth culture became dance 
culture. DJs became house- 
hold names. Everything, to 
quote a truly terrible House 


track, really did start with an 
E. 

' Ten years on, publishers 
are churning out books to 

mark the anniversary. Titles 

like Once In A Lifetime and 
Class of 88 chronicle the Ec- 
stasy revolution, and maga- 
zines have printed special cel- 
ebratory issues. The tone is at 
times wistfUl. scattered with 
laments that it's "not as good 
as : it used to be”, but the 
general consensus holds that 
the revolution stood its 
ground. The mainstream 
media Is in agreement, 
repeatedly reporting that at 
least 1,000,000 people take Ec- 
stasy every weekend, and 
that superdubs like the Min- 
istry erf Sound are the future 
of the leisure industry. 

Last week, a museum in 
Rotterdam opened an exhibi- 
tion to commemorate 10 years 
of House. Different rooms fea- 
ture club flyers, photos of 
clubbers, re-creations of 
nightclub interiors. It is a 
charming installation, and 
evokes tee spirit of tee de- 
cade — but critics have que- 
ried the sense in a museum 
memorialising a trend just 10 
years old. and stm going 
strong. What few have recog- 
nised is that a museum exhi- 
bition is entirely appropriate. 
Just when everyone is agree- 
ing that Ecstasy is here to 
stay, dub culture is, in feet, 
dying. 

In cities like Manchester, 
the British birthplace of 
House, dubs are closing be- 
cause people can no longer be 
bothered to go to teem. They 
prefer to go to bars and drink 
bottled beer and jiggle about 
to a DJ whose name they 
neither know nor care about. 
House dubs managing to stay 
busy are increasingly reluc- 
tant to pay out thousands to 
celebrity DJs. for tee DJs no 
longer pull the crowds; the 
crowds are more preoccupied 


with pulling each other. All 
the defining features of House 
chibs — anwiifll friendliness, 
non-violence, trust — are van- 
ished, replaced by the ten- 
sions which typified pre- 
Bcstasy nightclubs. 

To those who bypassed 10 
years of popular culture, the 
state of British cinhlnnrf pos- 
sibly seeqjjs ~heiffier here nor 
there. For the millions who 
engaged with it, however — 
and Iter the authorities' at- 
tempting to control them — it 
merits examination. 

For a few years, a genera- 
tion genuinely believed it had 
discovered a new existence, 
one of infinite social possibil- 
ity unlocked hy a chemical 
tablet which led into a world 
free of prejudiced Otherwise- 
conventional people were 
happy to break the law to get 
there. In Once In A Lifetime, 
a clubber is quoted saying, 
"Before Ecstasy,, it was like 
there 1 wasn’t, then there I 
was”; an Observer journalist 
wrote: “It's as if music is 
translating our lives, re- writ- 
ing our genes.” 


Y OU would search bard 
to find a clubber saying 
anything like that in 
1998 — and even harder for 
one who will admit why. 
They usually blame the very 
thing Ecstasy was originally 
supposed to represent uni- 
versality. They say. that .if 
House culture is collapsing, 
It’s because Sharon and 
Kevin and their dodgy mates 
heard about it and came dub- 
bing, but don’t know how .to 
behave themselves. They are 
aggressive, don’t dance, and 
ruin the vibe. ■ 

This Is a popular notion, 
and it’s rubbish. The whole 
point about Ecstasy was that | 
Sharon, Kevin, Henrietta, 
Swampy and Leroy could all 1 
take it, and consequently gat I 
along like a house on fire. Yet , 


the same people who, in 1988, 
were enthusing about Ecstasy 
because it “broke down barri- 
ers” are, 10 years later, say- 
ing the problem Is that any 
old idiot thinks he can join in. 

The House and Ecstasy 
scene is effectively finished, 
but tee post-mortem is not 
There is only one reason why 
it is dying, and it is because 
what people now describe as 
Ecstasy is nothing oT the sort. 
Successive analyses cf "Ec- 
stasy” reveal that it is a hatch 
potch of glucose, caffeine and 
occasionally some chemicals 
which may,. If you are lucky, 
make you feel vaguely al- 
tered, but inspires none of the 
emotions which created 
House culture. Enthusiasts 
may like to think House was 
more than a chemical con- 
struct A visit to any club 
tonight would demonstrate 
that it wasn't 

Just now there are still 
enough older clubbers who 
remember real Ecstasy — and 
therefore act out the memory 
of its impact despite having 
taken a 'tablet of expensive 
glucose — to sustain the Illu- 
sion of dance culture 

The man who took four Es 
was accompanied by a vet- 
eran who, until he witnessed 
his friend's indifference and 
reassessed his own condition, 
thought the ETs were great 
But soon clubs will be full of 
people with no memory of 
real Ecstasy to reenact, and 
tee game will be up. 

A colossal amount of public 
money and toergy has been 
spent in thewar on Ecstasy. It 
had no effect whatsoever. The 
people destroying tee market 
for. Ecstasy are the dealers 
themselves', who' got greedy 
and knocked out cheap imita- 
tions instead. After all the 
costly attempts at control and 
crackdowns, what has finally 
killed Ecstasy is tee unregu- 
lated free market 


Speaking as a chief constable, I am prepared to abandon the police’s monopoly of street patrols 


Off-beat solution 


bulls 




A NNIE FSOULX is res- 
ponsible for why I write 
not from New York but 
from the Canadian Rockies, 
where IVe just watched what 
is modestly described as “the 
greatest outdoor show on 
earth” —the Calgary Stam- 
pede, the rodeo of rodeos. In 
my ignorance I didn't think 
teat you went to Canada to 
watch a rodeo. In my igno- 
rance, I couldn't imagine that 
rodeos were still an original 
feature of lire anywhere: they 
semnedsuch an exaggerated, 
kitschy, preposterous thing. 
But rodeos have undergone a 
renaissance — on one part of 
this continsit they are the 
most popular form of public 
entertainment — and 1,25 0,000 
people attended the two-week- 
long Calgary Stampede. 

You might know Annie 
Proulx, the Pulitzer Prize win- 
ning author of Tbe Shipping- 
News and Tbe Accordion . 
Player, as E Annie Proulx, 
teat E a legacy off her once 

being known as EA Proulx^ 

then a young author writing 
for a hunting magazine which 
couldn’t admit teat a woman 
could write about hunting, 
Last autumn she began pub- 
lishing a series of exotic West- 
ern stories which.she de- 
scribes as Grimm fairy tales 
set In Wyoming. The first was 
Brokeback Mountain, a deft, 
dense account of two young 
cowboys who, isolated, look- 
ing after a herd of cattle high 
on a mountain range, feQ in 
love — Marlboro men with a 
difference. Last May she com- 
pleted another. The Mud Be- 
low. about a boy who discov- 
ers tee do-or-die nervy rush of ; 
sitting atop an animal which ; 
would like to kill him, and be- , 
comes a bull rider. Proulx j 
writes about it as bote a 
"shock” and an unbearably 
personal “feeling of power” — 
a ‘‘fright fulfilling a greedy 

physical hunger”. In feet she's 
writing about.the unique ex- 
hilaration of a moment lived 
at its faUest an experience so 
demanding, or dangerous, 
that it is not mediated byself- 
oonsdousness or reflection or 
thought It’s tee strange 
death-wish stuff that boys 
tend to crave. The buzz of 
battle. 


I WROTE about it glane- 
ingiy in a book about 
crowd violence, and Annie 
Proulx and I began an ex- . 
change. How curious teat this 
tough -talking sally genius of 
sentences should become a 
student of boy behaviour. And 
all that. In an indirect way, is 
how I ended up in the grand- 
stand of tee Calgary Stam- 
pede, along with 30.000 others, 
almost entirely dad in cow- 
boy boots and hats. 

I was not, I concede, wear- 
ing cowboy boots; 1 was wear- 


lan Blair 


W E STAND at a turn- 
ing-point in the his- 
tory of policing in 


tory of policing in 
Britain. Tbe past 50 years 
have seen an accelerating loss 
of our share of the security 
market the loss erf guarding 
of cash in transit, the monop- 
oly Of control of sports events, 
prisoner escorts, and above 
j all. the subtle redefinition of 
what was once public space — 
the High Streets — into pri- 
vate space in the form of shop- 
ping centres, patrolled by pri- 
vate security. 

tnuul 3 t ^ e continue. 
Within io years it is possible 
that a substantial proportion 
of the police function may be 
absorbed by other local au- 
thorities and an unregulated 
private security sector. 

Alternatively, the police 
service can put Itself forward 
as the central point both of co- 
operation to strengthen com- 
munities, and of patrol ser- 


vices carried out by a mixture 
of police, volunteer, local au- 
thority and private sources. It 

is not abandoning a monopoly 
of patroL It is admitting that ' 
we haven’t had one for years. 
The bobby cm patrol, alone, 
has been seen as. somehow, 
the point of tee service. Yet 
you and I'fenow the very aman 
number of police officers who 
are actually patrolling. Chief 
officers and police authorities 
| are simply choosing not to 
spend particularly heavily on 
patrolling officers. 

In Britain, private and local 
authority patrols are well- 
known at Wandsworth, Sedge- 
field, Stockport and Newport. 
Gwent In the Netherlands, 
every town is now patrolled 
by uniformed city guards — 
managed by the police. 

Numerous business Im- 
provement districts are ap- 
pearing across tee US, set up 
by communities to make 
themselves more attractive to 
incoming investment Com- 
mon to almost all of them is 


tee provision of additional 
patrols. Sometimes they look 
like police officers. Some- 
times they don't. Sometimes 
they. look like Baffin's red- 
coats. This is patrol whore 
there is little crime or dis- 
order. patrol to be visible; 
patrol Which will not be called 
away to . something else; pat- 
rol which is local and entirely 


They look like 
police officers, or 
sometimes like . 
Butlin’s red-coats 


c ustomer-cr iented. Modern 
citizens feel uncertain, their 
futures unsafe. They are seek- 
ing reassurance. 

Staff of the Newport estate 
ranger service are intended to 
deal with "excessive noise, 
threatening behaviour, caus- 
ing a nuisance, joy-riding. 


vandalism, fighting, bonfires, 
unruly children, trespassing, 
abandoned or unsightly vehi- 
cles, Improper parking, deny- 
ing access, uncontrolled pets, 
dumping rubbish, r unning 
businesses from councll prop- 
erty. unsightly front gardens, 
disputes with neighbaurs’’. . 

Community security should 
not, h ow ever,/ merely be a 
matter of consumer choice. I 
would want local constables 
to coordinate all teat activity. 
We already train and accredit 
door supervision "bounc- ! 
era” — who cany, out a much 
more confrontational task. 
Why shouldn't' we do the same 
with private , security and 
local authority patrols? 

How would this look in a ! 
small town sifeh as Woking? 
The private security guards 
in -the local shops and shop- 
ping centres , have, uniforms 
marked “Surrey police com- 
pliant”, showing their stan- 
dards of training and recruit- 
ment are acceptable. Two 
local authority patrols In- 


bright red uniforms similarly 
marked, move around . the 
High Street drawn from the 
weUare-to-work programme. 
They have radios connected 
to a police officer, who may be 
liaising with education and 
social security, discussing an 
anti-truancy campaign. Their 


cars, too. are marked “Surrey 
police compliant”, 1 as is the 
van from a local security cotn- 
pany, passing by en route to 
check commercial premises. 

. Do you think tee public 
would feel safer with that ap- 
proach than with the sight of 
one or two patrolling officers. 



ing my English brogues and a 
linen jacket and 1 stood out 
like a mutant geek. Where did 
these people come from? 

Later, in the evening. I 
watched them, os 1 passed 
from bar to bar, dancing the 
Texas two-step to loud senti- 
mental whiny music aQ about 
cheatin’ hearts. In tee parking 
lots, I saw cars from Texas, 
Oklahoma, Wyoming, and 
Montana, These people, 1 was 
coming to understand, were 
neither American nor Cana- 
dian, but residents of another 
state, a third province, this 
great flap of flat land, the prai- 
ries. the historic badlands 
which run along the edge of 
the Rockies all the way up 
into the Arctic. 

There are six major events 

in a rodeo. And overall, the 
participants showed a 
remarkable proficiency: the 
calf got roped, the steer got 
wrestled, the cowboy stayed 
atop tee bucking bronco. The 
exception was buU-ricUog. 

Bull riding was different in 
just about every respect. For a 
start, the riders were kids — 
18, 19. The oldest was 21. And 
utterly fearless. Or else united 
by a death wish. They had 
nam es like Hoff or Troy or Ty. 
There was Rusty and Red and 
CU1L 

The first bull never got out 
of the pen: it threw its rider 
five feet In the air the moment 
the gate opened. The second 
rider lasted two seconds. The 
down trying to distract the 
animal, while the rider 
scooted for the perimeter 
fence, was gored In the knee. 
The third rider broke his col- 
lar bone when he landed on 
his head. It wasn't until the 
ninth bull that someone suc- 
ceeded In staying on for the 
regulation eight count wav- 
ing hfe cowboy hat as 30,000. 
people all whoopeed. 

I once lived in the fer outer 
fringes of Los Angeles, an area 
of animal trails and sage 
brush and tumble weeds. I had 
a job, my first job. age 14. at 


They were dancing 
to loud whiny 
musical! about 
cheatin’ hearts 


the Double Star Rodeo Ranch, 
cleaning 26 stalls, shovelling 
out sodden straw, heavy with 
horse urine and steaming 
green droppings, and wheel- 
ing it all to a monumental 
mountain of shit, into which I 
routinely sank up to my waist 
Tbe smell clinging to my 
clothes was uniquely power- 
fill, a sticky smell, a pungent 
pervasive wave of molecules, 
like a cloud of ammonia, 
which managed to adhere to 
tee fine fibre hair in your 

nose and not be shaken loose. 
Tm convinced that if I concen- 
trate I can still detect that 
smelt enduring testimony of 
a particular tenacious mole- 
cule that just won’t let gq. 
There is a chain of heroes in 
the business of a rodeo. The 
guy who cleans out tee stalls 
and spends his morning sink- 
ing deep into a mountain of 
shit is not particularly high 
up on it And r m now rather 
happy that I never climbed , 
any higher. 


tee occasional special consta- 
2*®. and a traffic warden, 
which is tee reality of visible 

dally policing in Woking? 

But why should the police 
be the regulators? Because 
poupB services are too big to 
by the factional 
interests of small communi- 
“®®r~ ®nd because, while ad- 
mitting many notable lapses! 
some of which are currently 
under scrutiny, the police ser- 
vice has a long history of 

? or 1 toIerant than 
Swh« local communities, 
P^oP&ilw. 

£¥ nps - or ^ «»!- 
doits of ball hostels. 

This is a middle course be- 
an inde&nsk 
We monopoly over patrol, and 

Unre 2Ulated pri- 
^sation of security in pile 
Pfeces. This is the third way 
for the police Servian W 


wrero ““"Ktfrom his 

ap® 6 ** yesterday to the 

Awoc,aBon ol Chief Police Officers 
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The hole 

m M poin 

in Europe 

It needs a constitution lang 

■ aero 

PADDY ASHDOWN deserves our applause, to 
Yest erday be manag ed to pun off what many ED.” 
observers had believed was im pog^ip- he navis 
made a fresh contribution to the debate on habi 
Europe. In a lunchtime speech to the Centre door 
for European Reform, he cot through the Mi 
usual sterilities of Euro-scepticism and the thinj 
equally tired, pro-European metaphors cre<r 
about trains leaving stations. Tnctaari he Infbx 
came up with a bright idea — it was time to well 
draw up a written constitution for Europe. Parb 
On his way to reaching that conclusion, nngfc 
the Liberal Democrat iaadAr marts so me Bu 
sound observations. He noted that the Euro- is M 
pean Union will hardly inspire most Britons soap 
so long as our participation in. it is argued in EUt 
the language of “grudging acceptance.” Pro- peop 
Europeans, he said, “must put the positive to 
case more loudly and more often.” He’s from 
right Too much of the UK's European a hoi 
debate has historically gone by dwftmit with top c 
enthusiasts arguing their case as a matter of great 
inevitability — with closer union presented Th 

as an unavoidable fate rather than an cessi 
outcome to be pursued. In this context, Mr ment 
Ashdown’s attack on Labour for being even 
mealy-mouthed on the single currency — pocki 
“the Government should mmp off the fence” myst 
— will strike a chord, and not only with pro- com! 
Europeans. Both sides in this most crucial of Rc 
debate should encourage the "declaratory this 
positions” Mr Ashdown hankers after the Wads 
alternative is for Britain to make the ded- seem 
sion cm the euro without a full-blooded more 
debate, merely declaring our verdict on a he m 


‘I fail to see why 
my bike should be 
banned from parking’ 

Michael Nandris, Letters 


fait accompli, invited to take it or leave it 

But the Lib-Dem leader's most u r ge n t 
point was his call fora written constitution. 
He has realised that people across Europe 

are in the dark about an In- Stituf-inn tnre-pqs- 

tofiiy responsible tor key decisions affecting 
their lives. The European Union speaks a 
language tow understand, “that inscrutable, 
acronym-laden bureaucracy-speak which 
dom inates SO much franTTnirvicntinin to the 
ED.” Mr Ashdown excoriates the ED for its 
invisibility, citing the Council of Ministers’ 
habit cf mee tin g in secret hphtnd ninaArt 
doors. • 

Mr Ashdown's unTminns are, anwn g other 
things, an assault on “the culture of se- 
crecy,” with a demand for a Freedom of 
Information Charter tor all ED bodies as 
well as additional teeth tor the European 
Parliament, enabling it to hold the over- 
mighty Commission and Qoqncfl to account. 

But, beyond the spedficsteps proposed, it 
is Mr Ashdown's underlying logic which is 
so a ppealing. In assanra, he is reminding the 
ED that it is meant to be the servant of the 
people, not the other way around. He wants 
to “formulate a constitution for Europe 
from the bottom up,” a r ad ica l de parture tor 
a body which has long been run from the 
top down, as the exclusive preserve of the 
great European elites. 

The advantages are dear. A written, ac- 
cessible constitution — contained in a docu- 
ment dear enough to be understood by 
everybody and short enough to fit into your 
pocket — would fonnediafcely strip away the 
mystique of the ED. Most people cannot 
mmh through the sub-clauses of the Treaty 
cf Rome; they deserve to have the rules of 
this new. semi-government spelled out in 
black and white. In an tngfemt the EU would 
seem less faceless and out of reach, and 
more like a human-made r nfiarifm that mm 
he moulded and changed. As Mark Leon- 


ard’s paper for Demos last month showed, 
most people feel very much part of Europe 
but not of the ED: a written constitution 
would help break down that alienation. 

I AH those arguments are sound. So sound, 
to feet that they apply Just as wdl to 
another political entity which often swnw 
baffling and obscure to the people it is 
meant to serve: the British state. We need a 
wr i tten constitution for Europe — gnd for 
Britain, too. 

Dream come true 

But more NHS reform is needed 

ONLY the mean-minded could begrudge 
Frank Dobson his moment of triumph. For 
14 months be has stoically — too stoically 
for our taste — defended the faftefengfoiA- 
tfae Government’s squeeze an the NHS. But 
now comes his reward: three consecutive 
years of 4.7 per cent real growth. No wander 
he was glowing on the front bench yester- 
day. Who wouldn't have, given the recep- 
tion the spending rev i ew received from 
health pressure gro u ps? It was not a pro- 
grammed Labour b r own -noser but the inde- 
pendent NHS Confederation, representing 
Tv»»ifh anfluBfUflg and hoapBalg, which de- 
scribed the package as “beyond our wildest 
dreams”. It is not the largest increase — 
that came in the first three years of this 
decade when the Tories pumped in 5l5 per 
cent armnany in a desperate bid to ensure 
their tn te m«i market Hid not cdHapse — but 
it is a large investment which brings real 
hope to the NHS. 

Yesterday we were supposed to get the 

ri fjtaflg Of how this MvtrM £18 hillinn in ca sh 

— or £5.4 billion in real terms — was going 
to be spent Alas, Dobbo let us down. There 
was a speech but no papers, no documents. 


nn press conference. We learned there 
would be 7,000 more doctors and 15,000 more 
nurses in the ne xt three years but were 
given no dptaflg of bow this fitted in with 
the increases already planned. We learned 
there would be a £5 billion modernisation 
fund dggjgngd to transform the NHS into a 
service which both the staff and public 
wanted to see: fest and con valient, respon- 
sive to patients, with uniform high stan- 
dards. Excellent, but again there was noth- , 
mg beyond the generalities. The specifics j 
were restricted to a pledge to improve or , 
rebuild 1,000 GP surgeries over the next j 
three years. 1 

Labour’s instincts are right. Modernisa- 
tion is needed. So is a more responsive NHS 
but modernisation runs the risk of over 
concentrating on expensive high tech tricks. 
Much more basic reforms are needed in an 
NHS which has been deprived of urgently- 
needed capital for so long. Mental health 
services, in a state of collapse in some inner 
cities, got a mention but there were no 
de tails of how much they will get. Publicly 
funded capital projects will rise to £2 billion 
but 23 out of 24 new hospitals are being built 
with private finance. This is a real hostage 
to fortune with contractors given forward 
guarantees when no-one knows what shape 
hospital provision will take in 202a Dobbo 
needs to be more sceptical of private finance 
and more Fr ank with the de tails. 


Man and myth 

It's a day to share with the world 

THERE WILL hardly be anyone in the 
world who won’t be wanting to shower 
happiness tomorrow on the world's most 
celebrated octogenarian — who is also, 
quite possibly, the world’s most fam ous 


man. It has been denied that his 80th 
birthday tomorrow will also be bis wedding 
day. but whether it is or not, this year 
ushers in a new era in his extraordinary 
life. 

The man who started South Africa’s first 
b lac k legal firm to 1952. who made an 
impa ssioned plea for equal opportunities 
daring the Rivonia trial, who held his hand 
out to his captors during his long imprison- 
ment and turned the other Cheek to his 
enemies and who won the Nobel peace prize 
in 1293, has always been a ground-breaker. 
Marriage at 80 would, of course, be in that 
tradition. But then so is giving up nffira at 
the end of his term, thus keeping a promise 
(unlike many other leaders) made on his 
election almost five years ago. 

As his autobiography reminds us, he was 
always and instinctively looking for the 
good in people — including his persecutors. 
It is sad that the government from which he 
will shortly retire has been less successful 
than over-optimistic pundits had hoped in 
transforming South Africa’s deep-rooted 
social and economic problems. Crime is still 
disturbingly rife and the recent collapse of 
the rand and the associated lack of inward 
investment are a cold reminder that the 
world’s gratitude to one of the century’s 
most remarkable figures stops abruptly at 
die bottom line. 

But these unhappy interventions of the 
real world will be forgotten this weekend. It 
is time that he was allowed to focus on his 
family and his pet project, the Nelson Man- 
dela Children's Fund, without carrying the 
weight of expectations on his shoulders any 
longer. 

Well wishers around the globe will wish 
him a happy birthday. They will also hope 
that for toe country, as well as for toe man, 
life is realty beginning again. Both he and 
South Africa richly deserve it 


Letters to the Editor 


andpram ,un Couldn’t care less 


S URELY it Is time for a curb 
on the writers of com- 
pletely wipaningitmn compara- 
tive figures? We are told (July 
15) that the Crown Estate 
owns “about 84,000 hectares — 
roughly the size of 163.000 
football pitches”. On the same 
page, we are told that water 
companies are “still losing 
3380 million litres a day — 
enough to HD about abOUoa 
Olympic-sized swimming 
pools a day”. What Is the point 
of either of these compari- 
sons? It is not passible to visit 
alise 163,000 football pitches 
any more than it is 84000 hect- 
ares of agricultural land. It’s 
jolly irritating. Please stop it 
Andrew WylMe. 

London. 

I WAS distressed to learn (A 
I very important coup, July 
16) that Guernsey has gone to 
the expense of employing Bell 
Pottinger to defend them 
against the slings and arrows 
of outrageous Mitchell and to 
tutor their deputies in the arts 
of lobbying, spinning and dis- 
ingenuous letter-writing. If 
Jersey’s experience is any- 
thing to go by, this kind of 
consultancy doesn't come 
cheap. Tte lobbying firm of 

Shandwick were able to 

charge Jersey nearly half a 
milli on pounds to promote 
images, write letters and win 
friends and influence people. 
All this was done to help the 
local felite protect its vested 
interest in providing services 
to the movers of money, both 
funny and serious. And the 
people of Jersey were asked to 
pay for it 

Austin Mitchell MP. 

House of Commons. 

nationalistic enthnsi - 


.k'j I i ilj 1 1 F 


newspapers have treated the 
news that Viagra was fathered 
by a Briton forces me to ask an 
important question. Is this toe 
ultimate case of one- 
upmanship? 

Richie Garnett 
Twickenham. 


"| HERE has been much 

| written to toe wake of 

I Daniel Joseph’s trial 
about Care in the Community 
(System failure, July 14). 

r Phoro haw align hppn immmwit 

about Carla Thompson, toe 
woman he killed, mostly by 
people who didn't know her. 
As her daugher-to-law, I’d like 
to comment farther. 

Care to toe Community 
fails those it aims to support 
People are released Into a 
community, which Is Ill-pre- 
pared to cope. Carla triedto 
cope, with those whom other 
people had given up on, or 
those who were neglected, 
even those who had given up 
on themselves. She provided 
shelter and kindness. Carla 
Thompson was not a “casu- 
alty”, but a Christian who 
lived by her beliefs. 

Carla's fiat was not the de- 
bauched den of a deluded 
woman, but was her home, 
where people inter mi tte n tly 
stayed. She looked after her 
friends and her dogs, enjoyed 
playing the guitar, bad a 
drink very occasionally, tried 
not to smoke too much, read 
the Bible, went shopping, 
waited to the park, visited 
her grandchildren and was 

loved by those who knew her. 

Whatever Carla’s involve- 
ment in the series of everts 


which led up to her deoto ear- 
lier tois year, it is avoiding toe 
issue to see her as in any way 
culpable. 

The mistakes made were to 

of Daniel’s care, long before 
and during toe time he knew 
Carla. If Carla is to be blamed 
for anything. It can only be for 
wanting to find the good to 
people and being too trusting. 
It is a cruel irony that toe 

mantiMhitifmii nf hig psynlin- 
I sis, bis obsession with sport 
I and fame, were to her expres- 
i slons ofhls talent and ambi- 
tion in the face afhis 

disabilities. 

Sarah Doherty. 

Lon d on. 

T HE claim that homicide 
should came as “hardly a 
surprise” when the killer has 
been diagnosed as psychotic 
suggests an irrevocable link 
between violent deaths and 
psychosis. Inferences of this 
sort do enormous disservice to 
individuals who have experi- 
enced psychotic Illness aid 
their families. 

An unwillingness to engage 
with mental health services 
and accept treatment is fre- 
quently located in the stigma 
conveyed by toe label of men- 
tal illness. 

The ar ticle m mnmniftifes 


The sad tale of the San people 


X/OUR report on toe copy- 
T right deal between San art- 
ist, Cg'ose and British Air- 
ways (BA image built cm the 
price of seven cows, July U) 
was right to jump on what you 

perceived to be atmse of indig- 
enous people. But Kuru — an 

indig enous people’s grassroots 
organisation — was also dis- 
credited. 

Kuru is an attempt by the 
San people to address poverty 
and transition. For 15 years, 
toe San board have searched 
for them own answers through 
a variety of projects. The art 


project is one afthem. A San 
artist such as Cg’ose faces 
many dilemmas, caused by a 
bewildering acculturation 
process. 

The loss Dfhunting and gath- 
ering resources resulted in a 
sedentary lifts. Families now 
have to live with hundreds 
where there used to be dozens, 
n flten lacking tbs «n r.la1 murfha- 
nlsms to deal with this. The ' 
artist also feces incessant de- 
mands from an ever-bungry 
family Cg'ose has to deal with 
toe inequalities and confusion 
that result from a dog-eal-dog 


Bye Tina, by golly! 



I WEPT. Yes, I don't mind 
admitting It I wept and 
wept and wept and wept. 
And then — yup — I we Pj 
some more- And I was not 
alone. The corridors were 
awash with tears that day. I 
have It on good authority that 
someone had to hire a mail 
inflatable dinghy just to get to 
the coffee machine. 

The occasion? Last weeks 


announcement by toe legend- 
ary Tina Brown that she had 
decided to leave her job as toe 
legendary editor cf toe leg- 
endary New Yorker, the 
world’s greatest English lan- 
guag e magazine for literature 
and multiple-homicide. 

I had worked for Tina on 
the piapigtne as Associate 
Editor (Firearms) for the past 
three years. She used to lead 
the kind of day that is ex- 
hausting just to think about 
She’d be woken at 4am by two 
award-winning trainers, then 
she’d leap into her jump-suit 
and onto the rowing- machine 
and proceed to edit the early 
editions, with her toes while 

the rest of her body rowed for 

exactly 17 miles without a 
stop. OK, toe odd comma 
mifrt have been mlpplaced as 
a result, but, betcha-bygolly- 
wow (one of Tina’s favourite 
New York expressions) could 
that broad edit a magazine 
while out rowing!! At Tam, 


i. an image oftoe mental health 
service user as violent and 
dangerous. This image fright- 
ens potential users of services 
as much as it does the general 
public. It appears that those in 
direct contact with Daniel im- 
parted their hostility towards 
s tatu t or y medical services to 
him. While Sane appears pre- 
occupied by breakdowns in 

agencies, we suggest that it is 
equally important to examine 
foe quality of communication 
between professio nals and ser- 
vices users. 

Nicky Stanley and 
Jill Man thorpe. 

University ofHnU. 


she'd be attending her first 
working breakfast of the day, 
probably to kick ass with 
Henry Kissinger, who she em- 
ployed on a part-time basis as 
a junior circulation manager. 
At 7.35am. she'd be helicop- 
tering down to Washington, 
for her first celebrity break- 
fast ball of the day, hopefully 
with a serial' killer of her 
choice, on day release from a 
neighbouring penitentiary. 

The rest of the morning 
would be spent faxing abusive 
letters to senior writers and 
politicians. "Why toe focking 
flick should I flick with this 
f ucking fuck — the leg- 
endary fax she wrote to Saul 
Bellow after failing to enjoy 
one afhis wordy short stories 
— is to be included in the new 
Oxford Dictionary of Literary 
Quotations. 

Then she would cram in 
five separate luncheons to 
three separate cities with up 
to 15 VIP companions. But 



#\clude that 50 murders of 
tte Daniel Joseph variety 
occur every year, and that toe 
numbers are growing. In fact, 
they have remained at 50 since 
1Q7R, white tha annu a! hnmi- 
clde rate has gone up from 300 
to 450. 

Oftoe 50 psychotic homi- 
cides each year, only four are 
of strangers. The remaining 
46 are family tragedies. Many 
cf these are carried out by 
people who have never been, 
or are not currently, known to 
psychiatric services. 
DrJLTBiriey. 

Hereford. ' 


mentality that cash has 
brought in a society where a 
sharing ethos is still the norm. 
The tragedy cf Cg’ose’s story is 
not that she was doped, hot 
that toe trap cf poverty seems 
impossible to break out of to 
spite of an income highertoan 
that of many professionals. 
RetnDekker. 

Project Coordinator, 

Kura Development Trust, 
Gbaxm, Botswana. 


Please Include a full postal 
address, even on o-malled 
letters. We may edit letters: 
shorter ones are more likely to 
appear. The Country Diary is on 
Page 14 


I S John Prescott seriously 
I considering banning deliver- 
ies during the day? This will 
merely alter tiie already ar- 
chaic parking laws and admit 
a failure to properly address 
congestion. 

Dispatch riders have been 
denied the opportunity of 
earning a living because bikes 
have never had loading/ un- 
loading rights. Politicians 
have failed to legislate effec- 
tively. It is thislaissez faire 
attitude and not the habits of 
drivers that has caused 
congestion. 

As a fun-time dispatch rider 
I fail to see why my hike 

ahnnlri ho harmnd from park- 


ing whilst lorries get away 
with it. 

There must be a case for 
taxation of large vehicles in- 
stead of treating every one the 
same. Bikes have never con- 
tributed to congestion, hut 
have for years put up with 
misapplied parking laws that 
costmany and benefit none. 

I find myself frequently 
barged off the road I live to, 
which is single file, and this in 
a borough where 58 per cent do 
not have access to private 
transport When are their and 
my interests going to be 
represented? 

Michael Nandris. 

London. 


The truth about Jan Kavan 

X/OUR artide (Britain de- I underground contacts. How- 
I nies querying Czech cabi- ever, the TV Eye programme 


net source. July 15) on the 
possible appointment of Jan 
Kavan as foreign minister in 
the new Czech gove rnment 
was inaccurate to one respect. 

Tfrj p ni-i gjnal fhvting a gaVno t 

Thames Television by the 
Broadcasting Complaints 
Commission was overturned 
on the grounds that Mr Kavan 
had knowingly given false in- 
formation on affidavit, thus 
rmnmlft ing perjury As you 
point out, Mr Kavan claimed 
to have done so to protect 


underground contacts. How- 
ever, the TV Eye programme 
con^ctly stated that the van 

being driven into Prague con- 
tained names and addresses, 
the very fact denied by Kavan 
in his BCC complaint, and 
sworn affidavit of August 19, 
1982. The BCG's reversal cf 
fhpir ori gmaT finding r emains 

unprecedented, and was made 

p maihl A hy ’Ksrv st n '« ailmiis inn 

cf giving false evidence on 

affidavit 

Peter Smith, 

(Legal adviser, Thames 
Television, 1982-1993). 


you can bet your bottom dol- 
lar the lady never lost sight of 
literature. Between 2.17pm 
and 2.43pm every day of the 
working week (excluding ■ 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, 

which she kept free for com- 
piling invitation-lists), she 

would take the phones off the 
hook and speed read a major 
new novel. To prove she had 
been there, done that, she 
would write her legendary 
pfHtor iai commen ts In the 
margins every 100 pages. 

“Pocky flick — what flick- 
ing flick fa this flick? — Fuck- 
ing get a flicking lifeT’ she 
scribbled cat the last effort hy 
bearded has-been A l exand e r 
Solzhenitsyn. 

Hie rest of her day would 
be spent In a whirlwind of 
business forums, interna- 
tional conferences, fashion 
shows, summit mppHng s and 
high security prison visits, al- 
ways on the look-out for new 
talent But she’d always mate 


a point of keeping in touch 
with the riawipB by em- 
ploying anything up to 10 
researchers to work their way 
through toe works of Dick- 
ens, Hardy, James and Con- 
rad on her behalf, with anno- 
tations written in a style she 
could absorb. “Fuck the fheky 
Portrait of a Fucking Lady — 

it flicking flicks” fa written in 
beautiful copperplate in the 
margin of page 845 of Henry 
James’s great classic- 


W HY did she leave? 

She said that wit- 
nessing her moth- 
er's death had con- 
vinced her she wanted to run 
her own show, so when she 
was invited to take on the 
specially -created rede of Ca- 
tering Manager (Boiled 
Sweets and Light Refresh- 
ments) at the Disney Corpora- 
tion it was an offer she 
couldn’t refuse. And her 
achievement? To my mind it 


was considerable. She em- 
ployed the legendary Bert Z. 
S chmn ck as Architectural 
Correspondent and the leg- 
endary Suzi V. Blabbermouth 
as Crossword Compiler. She 
was the first editor to publish 
a sensitive short story by 
Monica Lewinsky, and she 
gave the Legendary Gharies 
Manson his first big break 
into the field of offbeat comic 
writing. And she just adored 
the real big nami» writers — 
Mailer and Updike and Vidal. 
“I love ’em so flicking much I 
swear one day 1*11 read them”, 
she once told me to a typically 
excited fax. Who had ever 
heard of toe New Yorker be- 
fore Tina took it on? She cre- 
ated a legendary magazine, 
full of the wards she so loved, 
most cf them meticulously 
punctuated and ordered into 
sentences and even 
paragraphs. 

Betcha-by-GaUy-Wow, Tina: 
Betcha-by Goby-Wow. 


Prescott’s load of parking trouble 


From Russia to Indonesia: 
moral hazards and the IMF 


THE 580 billion foreign debt 
1 owed by the Indonesian cor- 
porate sector has not been 
nationalised (Poverty strikes 
when Cyclops is sovereign, 
July 13). The government has 
only agreed to guarantee the * 
exchange rate at which the 
debt will be paid back. More- 
over, toe tax imposed on Chile 
on short-term capital is not 
particularly burdensome: the 
deposit required is now only 10 
percent 

Nor is it entirely correct to 
state that national measures to 
regulate capital flows wiB be 
outlawed by the IMF. In recent 
months, the IMF has substan- 
tially changed Its views on 
financial liberalisation. It has 
acknowledged that the opening 
nf ca pital acco unts should be 
carried otd cautiously and that 

cer tain rgjgh-irtinrw nn fman. 

cial flows may well be neces- 
sary to address macroeco- 
nomic and balance of payment 

problems - 
Richard Tanner. 

Oxford. 


I emergency loan to Russia, 
James Meek notes that “moral 
hazard" is . a euphemism 
for loan-sharking to a desper- 
ately poor country” (Yeltsin 
wins £7bn IMF aid to shore up 
the rouble, July 14). However, 
this misrepresents the mean- 
ing oftoe term “moral hazard” 

as used by economists. The 
concept does not refer to an 
ethical lapse an toe part of 
lenders, rather, it is a type of 
externality which results 
when borrowers, or more com- 
monly, insured parties, engage 
in risky activities because they 
are protected from the conse- 
quences of such behaviour. 

The Russian government 
has dangerously low levels of 
tax collection and is over-rel- 
iant on energy export revenue. 
In providing a bail-out from 
this predicament, the IMF in- 
advertently encourages such 
"morally hazardous” behav- 
iour from Russia in the future. 
David J Daly. 

London School of Economics. 
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Richard McDonald 


Burger king 


Vocrnafd's 


T HE death at 89 of 
Richard McDonald, 
the man who first 
drew the golden 
arches that now 
span the world, removes the 
last of the trio that trans- 
formed the world's eating 
habits via the McDonald East* 

food franchise. 

It was not, of course, called 
last-food when Dick McDon- 
ald and his brother Maurice, 
known as Mac, opened their 
first barbecue and car-hop 
restaurant in the desert town 
of San Bernardino, southern 
Califo rnia, in 1940. A car-hop 
was a young woman, often 
dressed in a short skirt, who 
brought customers their 
orders after they had parked 
their cars in the forecourt 
After 1945, as motorways 
proliferated across the United 
States and San Bernardino 
became a busy city, the 
brothers realised that even 
faster service would please 
their young customers eager 
to get on in the thriving post- 
war economy. Thus, in De- 
cember 1948, they opened a 
new style of “eatery”, where 
motorists could drive in, 
choose from a limited menu, 
and collect their order on 
paper plates at the next 
window. 

An important item on offer 
was the hamburger at 15 
cents, a cheeseburger at 19 
cents, a packet of “fries” for 
10 cents, and a 20 -cent “malt” 
drink, a kind of milk shake. 


Richard designed the arches 

and the colour scheme: red- 

and white-tiled walls for easy 
cleaning. On top of the eatery 
was a neon sign featuring 
Speedee the Chef. 

The place was an immedi- 
ate success and the brothers 
began to open new sites. In a 
few years they had eight (the 
third, the only one of the orig- 
inals to be preserved, stm 
stands in Downey in the heart 
of east Los Angeles): 

A travelling salesman from 


Years after selling 
up Dick was still 
amazed at the 
worldwide success 
of McDonald’s 


San Diego named Roy Kroc, 
who sold kitchen equipment, 
noticed how well the McDon- 
alds were doing, and by 1955 
he was making enough from 
the marketing rights to the 
milk-shake mixers the 
brothers used, to buy their US 
franchise for $2.7 million. Six 
years later he purchased the 
world rights to their system. 

Mac died in 1971, and Kroc 
in 1984, but years later Dick 
was stm amazed at the suc- 
cess or McDonald's worldwide 
— and still annoyed with 
Kroc. He had claimed in his 



autobiography. Grinding tt 
Out, to be the “father of fast- 
food.” He had written that he 
“founded the McDonald's 
hamburger chain and built it 
from a single restaurant in 
Des Plaines. Illinois, to an in- 
ternational operation with 
billio ns of dollars in annual 
sales”. 

Kroc certainly had built up 
the chain — today it has 
23.000 restaurants in ill 
countries. They include 
Egypt, where they must close 
five thnas a day for Muslim 

prayers, India, where die bur- 
gers are made from lamb 
rather than bee£ and Israel, 
where they are both kosher 
and non-kosher. The first 
British McDonald’s opened in 
Woolwich, in south-east Lon- 
don, in 1974. 

The Des Haines McDon- 
ald’s was in feet the ninth, 
and Kroc’s first, but the cor- 
poration he founded remains 
in its headquarters in the 
nearby Chicago suburb of 
Oak Brook. 

Dick McDonald still gram- 
hied, however, that Kroc had 
“elevated” himself to the 
founder. Today McDonald’s 
acknowledges the brothers as 
“pioneers” hot claim* that 
Kroc created the “most suc- 
cessful food service organisa- 
tion In the world”. 

"Food service" is an inter 
esting phrase to have chosen, 
especially for those who criti- 
cise McDonald's for providing 
fatty, unhealthy food and 


Kit Russell 



The Guardian Friday July V jjgg 

Eric Mosbacher 


Big Mac . . . Bichard McDonald with the familiar sign he designed for his restaurant chain 


r uining the pleasures of adult 
restaurant eating. Only 
recently did the chain start of- 
fering salads, but executives 
insist that its food is not in- 
.tended as a dally requirement 
an ocracinrmi “treat”, es- 
ially for children. 

They do. of course, love Mc- 
Donald’s, especially its sales- 
man clown Ronald McDonald 
and file slides and swings that 
are often provided. The com- 
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pany was the first to exploit 
wbat most parents already 
knew: that children go more 
eagerly to eat when their food 
is accompanied by amuse- 
ments. Yet nobody could have 
foreseen how fest-food places 
would become a social char- 
acteristic of our times. Many 
still regret feat It has so 
changed the notion of com- 
mercially-served food for a 
generation of Americans — 


and perhaps others — that 
they have never set foot in- 
side a traditional restaurant 
Dick McDonald always de- 
fended the food they used to 
cook. He had little to do with 
the later business, retiring 
early to his native New 
Hampshire, about as for away 
from San Bernardino as one 

foniri get while stm remain- 
ing in America. Once in 1992 
he returned there for a cere- 


mony to raise a plaque mark- 
ing fee first restaurant The 
San Bernardino Light Opera 
Company continues to occupy 
the site. He is survived by his 
wife Dorothy, a stepson and 
two grandchildren. 


Christopher Reed 


The science of people 


Sheridan and Kit Bussell ... a memorable partnership 


Appreciation: Beryl Bryden 


A Norwich fan 


1 A fHEN. as a teenager, I 
Wlf snapped a picture of 
V ¥ Louis Armstrong 
peering from his dressing- 
room window, a grinning 
white smudge in the back- 
ground turned out to be Beryl 
Bryden (Obituary. July 16). 
Later on. she would return 
the compliment and photo- 
graph me with visiting Amer- 
icans, but for years wherever 
1 went on the jazz scene. It 
seemed she was always part 
of the picture, in every sense 
of the word. 

It’s hard to think of some- 
one as large and foil oCliTe as 
Beryl being "in the back- 
ground" but, despite outward 
appearances, I'm sure that In- 
side she remained the samp 
2 1 -year-old who organised a 
party of Norwich jam fans for 
a wartime visit to London and 
determined they would not 
return home without experi- 
encing the black milieu of 
Soho. 

Contacts made when she 
knocked boldly at the door of 
the famous Jigs Club were 


sustained, and she earned 
respect for her sincerity in a 
world that has routinely cold- 
shouldered women who are 
there first of all for fee music. 
Several local black musicians 
befriended her, one becoming 
her lover, and despite the 
carefree, unpoliticised image 
she fashioned, her fascination 
with authenticity continued 
for decades. 

She sought out the stars 
and unknowns alike — it was 
Beryl who took vibraphonist 
Lionel Hampton to fee Sunset 
to jam with newly-arrived Ca- 
rib beans — always with the 
aim of drawing from the 
source while having a ball. 

For years. Beryl’s photo- 
graphs of Billie Holiday were 
among the few contemporary 
Images of the singer available 
in this country, and for years 
she was there — singing Bill 
Bailey for the umpteenth time 
— but always retaining her 
enthusiasm for a music that 
has changed so man y lives. 


ValWBnrar 


Birthdays 


Sir Hardy Amies, couturier. 
89; Kim Barnett, cricketer. 

38; Hartley Booth, farmer 

Conservative MP, 52; Tim 
Brooke-Taylor, comic actor, 
58; Diahann Carroll, actress 
and singer, 63; sir Alan Cot- 
trell, metallurgist, 79; Phyl- 
lis Differ, comedienne and 
concert pianist. 81; Bill Eth- 
erington. Labour MP. 57; 
Ray Galton. scriptwriter. 68; 
Baroness -Gardner, dentist, 
71; Eric Hammond, former 
leader. EETPU, 69; David 
Hasselhofif, actor. 45; Sir 
William Henderson, micro- 
biologist, 85; Lord Lane, for- 
mer Lord Chief Justice, 80; 


Lord (John) Patten, former 
Conservative minis ter. 53; 
Elizabeth Quinn, actress, 50; 
Dr Marjorie Reeves, histo- 
rian. 93; Andrew Robathan, 
Conservative MP, 47; Juan 
Samaranch, president. Inter- 
national Olympic Committee, 
78; Peter Sissons, broad- 
caster, 56; Wayne Sleep, dan- 
cer and choreographer, 50; 
Mandy Smith, model, 28; Sir 
Kenneth Stowe, chairman, 
inquiry into the impact cT the 
third age, 71; Donald Suther- 
land, actor. &fc Bob Taylor, 
cricketer, 57; Kenneth Wol- 
stenholme, sports commen- 
tator. 78. 


K IT RUSSELL, who has 
died aged 89, was a 
social scientist who 
was not especially In- 
terested in social science. 
while others at the London 
School of Economics wrote 
books and learned articles on 
the subject she worked wife 
students. Through fee 1950s 
and 1960s, working wife Rich- 
ard Titmuss, Brian Abel- 
Smith and David Dennison 
and others, she arranged 
plar wmm fei in social service 
agencies for more than 2,000 
students. They now provide 
much of the body and the soul 
of the social services In Brit- 
ain — and around the world. 

Drawing an her experience 
and wisdom. Russell changed 
lives. And she cared passion- 
ately, bringing out the best in 
people, building bridges and 
sharing suffering. As Eileen 
Younghusband. the social 
worker, observed, she had a 
genius for human 
relationships. 

Born Katherine Stewart, 
she grew up in India but 
to England in 1914; cut off by 
the first world war, she did 
not see her parents for five 
years. Her father's death in 
1921, and her mother's 
struggle to support seven chil- 
dren, led to her lasting con- 


Letters 


cern for the welfare of others. 
In the early 1930s she lived in 
Bermondsey, working for the 
Time and Talents settlement 
providing support and ser- 
vices in one of London's poor- 
est areas. 

She was also taking a social 
science course at the LSE, 
which began an association 
that lasted all her life. She be- 
came warden of the Dockhead 
clubhouse in 1933, developing 
what would now be called 
community work, and in 1940 
moved to Archers Youth Cen- 
tre in Southampton. There 
she pioneered a club that 
mixed boys and girls. After 
the war she ran the Institute 
of Almoners' emergency 
course, training medical 
social workers in one year in- 
stead of file usual three. 

In 1949, still without a 
degree, she moved to the LSE 
and worked for a quarter of a 
century until retirement as 
fieldwork tutor — later pro- 
moted to senior lecturer. Her 
accessibility and constructive 
honesty did more to extend 
and Inspire students than 
shelves stacked with sterile 
abstractions and research. 

Contrary to what many 
imagined, Russell thought 
that the LSE was “extremely 
foil of very kind people”. She 


saw a university as a commu- 
nity, embracing staff at every 
level, with its first duties as 
sharing knowledge and 
understanding, and serving 
others. She had time for 
everyone, but students “were 
the heart of the matter . . . all 
my geese were swans.” 

After retirement Russell 
worked for nearly as long 
again as president of the LSE 
Society and was a mainstay of 
Time and Talents and of the 
Christ -Church Women’s Fel- 
lowship. She received the 
OBE in 1975 for services to 
social work training. 


H 


ER marriage to Sher- 
idan Russell was a 
memorable partner- 
ship. He was a musi- 
cian of distinction, who gave 
up a diverse career as a 
cellist, worked in the war at 
the Bletchley Park decoding 
centre and later with Italian 
partisans. After the war he 
became the first man to take 
Kit's emergency almoner’s 
course — a move that led to a 
distinguished career at the 
National Hospital for Ner- 
vous Diseases, and to their 
marriage in 1957. 

Kit. distinguished and gra- 
cious, and Sheridan, a bright- 
eyed elfin figure of warmth 


and wit adored each other. 
They ran what may have been 
London’s last musical salon. 
At nearly 300 soirees in their 
Chelsea drawing room, Sheri- 
dan played chamber music 
with professionals. The per- 
.formances, unrehearsed and 
uninhibited, were usually 
brilliant. They entertained 
thousands of LSE students 
and staff and an eclectic circle 
of friends from social services 
and government the arts and 
the sciences. 

Sheridan's devotion — he 
died in 1991 — sustained Kit 
until the end of her life. Until 
the day before she died, she 
maintained her lifelong 
stream of notes and messages 
of support and good cheer for 
others. 

“When I first came to LSE I 
thought I was Mrs Russell’s 
favourite student" an over- 
seas student said. ‘"Then 1 dis- 
covered we were all her 
favourite students." Kit Rus- 
sell was a formidable fighter 
for others, never for herself. 
She inspired all who knew 
her. 


David Ptachaud 


Katherine ’Kit’ Russell, social 
scientist, bom April 6, 1909; died 
July 9, 1998 


Bill Springthorpe writes : 1 
have been reading the Obitu- 
aries page of Thursday. July 
9, and have realised again 
how much I enjoy this page 
and what it has to offer. The 
lives of Victoria Armstrong 
and Bill Brooks, who most of 
u a will never have heard of, 
are characterised by one su- 
preme similarity- Their lives 
were enriched and successful 
because they lived by their 
principles. 

Of Victoria Armstrong; 
"She was a compelling 
speaker, a fierce defender of 
human rights — and ex- 
tremely land.” Then "We are 
unable to bear the death of 
Madam Armstrong,” says her 
Indian tribal friend, Mr 
A/was. 

Of Bill Brooks, we learn 
that he came from a worka- 
day background, was caught 
up in file depression of the 
thirties, succeeded through 
promotion In the second 
world war — in spite of preju- 
dice — was successful in his 
working life until his retire- 
ment. Even then he didn’t 
stop. I was also moved by Sam 
Russell's' reference to Mr 
Brooks's wife, feat “theirs 
was a lifelong partnership.” 

I wish I had known these 
people. Keep fee obituaries 
coming. Their subjects give 
us hope and encouragement. 

Michael J Smith unites: Cross- 
word puzzlers enjoy a special 
relationship with their set- 
ters. as mind is pitted against 
mind in verbal combat; many 
will therefore feel a sense of 
loss at the death of Alec Rob- 
ins (Obituary. July 13). Your 
obituarist’s view that Custos 
had “a concern for the ‘aver- 
age’ solver” is apt his puzzles 
were never facile, always pro- 
viding fee nhwllflriy that pU 2 - 
zlers need to generate a sense 
of achievement, but equally 
they never reduced one to 
that growing sense of impo- 
tent frustration brought on by 
some of his more demanding 

colleagues. 


Christine Whitehead 


Champion of the poor 
V 


Richard ‘Dick' McDonald, res- 
taurateur, bom February 16. 
1909. died July 14. 1998 


A Country Diary 


:srrORS to the office at 
Oxfam of Christine 
Whitehead, who has 
died of cancer aged 51, often 
found desk and floor buried 
under drifts of vital paper- 
work. They might, perhaps, 
have underestimated her 
ability to keep on top of her 
job. They would have been 
wrong to do so. Christine, 
often overloaded, was not 
easily overwhelmed. 

She had a passion for Latin 
America. It was that, 
together wife academic ex- 
pertise and experience of the 
Chilean and Bolivian 
struggle for social Justice, 
which she brought to the aid 
agency, when she joined it in 
1981. She maintained a close 
Involvement with Oxfam 's 
Latin American programme 
for 14 years, before becoming 
a senior policy adviser, work- 
ing on Oxfam ’s basic rights 
campaign and global debt 
and trade issues. 

Born in Beverley. Chris- 
tine was educated at Assump- 
tion Convent In Richmond. 
Yorkshire. Her interest In 
Latin America developed 
while she was reading sociol- 
ogy and politics at Durham 
University, and later as a 

Tatin-Amw-iwin Studies pOSt- 

graduate at St Antony's Col- 
lege, Oxford. In 1972 she took 
a teaching post at La Paz Uni- 
versity in Bolivia. 

In Latin America it was fee 
time of the generals. The mil- 
itary had seized power In 
Brazil in 1964, in Uruguay in 
1973, and that year too. in 
Chile, Salvador Allende's 
left-wing government had' 
been ousted in the Pinochet 
coup. Argentina was moving 
towards, dictatorship. In Bo- 
livia, political instability 
took fee form of endless coup 
d'etats. Christine, who lived 
her life with a strong respect 
for human dignity and social 


Justice, soon became in- 
volved wife fee struggles of 
the poor. The arbitrariness 
of Bolivian politics, con- 
trasted with the warmth and 
creativity of its people, 
touched her deeply. 

Back In London In 1974 
Christine worked wife refu- 
gees from Chile. She went 
back to Bolivia four years 
later to research fee condi- 
tions of rubber tappers in Ri- 
beralta, bat her work came to 
a sudden end when In 1980 
Bolivia succumbed to its 
189th coup. This occurred 
shortly after fee birth of her 
first child, when Christine 
and her partner Giovanni 


were visiting their families 
In Italy and Britain. It meant 
the end of her work in Bo- 
livia, and her move to Oxfam. 

Christine’s courage was 
never more obvious than 
during the past year as she 
fought her cancer. Her wis- 
dom was sought by many 
over the years and she had 
the patience and generosity 
to share it with us to the aid. 
She is survived by Giovanni 
and their two daughters. 


Pauline Martin 


Christine WhlteheaC Camibotla. 
aid worker, born December 13, 
1946; died July 4. 1998 



Whitehead . . . engaged with the struggles of Latin America 


THE NEEDLES: Coastguard 
cottages, tastefully modern- 
ised holiday accommodation 
and part of the National Trust 
estate, perch high on the 
chalk diff at fee western end 
of the Isle of Wight above 
Alum Boy. The views are tre- 
mendous — along the Dorset 
coast past Swanage, and east- 
wards beyond Southampton 
Water. Directly ahead, over 
the long spit at the head of 
which lies Hurst Castle, is file 
verdant expanse of the New 
Forest 

We walked the footpath 
along Tennyson’s Down to 
Freshwater early one morn- 
ing in a blustering north- 
westerly wind, which, persist- 
ing for some days, bad the 
effect of producing a random 
local population of lost racing 
pigeons, knocked out of the 
sky and disorientated. One 
sat miserably cm the kitchen 
windowsill; It seemed only 
slightly comforted by regular 
oat cereal and a bowl of 
water. It clearly wanted to 
come in and find a welcoming 
pigeon loft Other lost birds 
were to be found in fee car- 
park at fee Red Lion in Tot- 
land and elsewhere. They 
were all stragglers of a race 
started from France. 

On the Needles there was 
an additional complication. 
British Aerospace was using 
the former rocket range to 
test new radar equipment, 
which may have had unquan- 
tifiahle effects on the ability 
of the racing pigeon to set its 
homing line and get back to 
its loft We rode our mountain 
bikes through the lanes to 
MottLstone and Brigbstone 
and stopped for a swim at 
Brook Chine on the way back. 
A quiet bit of Channel water 
here and pleasantly sheltered 
if not with fee sparkle and 
translucency of Cornish 
coastal waters. 

COLIN LUCKHURST 


All the 

world’s 

words 

E ric mosbacher. who 
has died 3 ged 94. was the 
doyen of British transla- 
tors. His translations from 
French. Polish and especially 
from Italian and German — 
he won both the John Florio 
Prize for translation from the 
Italian and the Schlegel-Tleck 
Prize for translation from 
German (the latter twice) — 
reflect his broad European 
culture, the distinction of hu? 

and the range and curi- 
osity of his interests. 

He was born In London into 
a long-lost world of Ffcrsytian 
haute bourgeoisie. His child- 
hood was spent In a red-brick 
Frognal mansion in Hamp- 
stead and bo lived In that area 
for most of his life, latterly in 
a white, book-crammed 
cottage In Grove Place. He 
was educated at St Paul's 
Boys’ School and read modem 
lpngiiftg es at Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He worked 
as a Journalist, joining the 
Dally Express as n reporter 
and subsequently fee London 
Evening Standard, where he 
became a sub-editor. He was 
assistant editor of fee popular 
weekly Everyman. 

He enlis ted in the Army in 
1939 on the day war was de- 
clared and served first as an 
interpreter and then as com- 
mandant in charge of Italian 


prisoners-of-war at a camp on 
the Orkneys, then after 1943 
in Army Intelligence with the 
journalist Sefton Delmer, 
working-on German-language 
propaganda newspapers. In 
the summer of 1945 he helped 
set up two new German 
papers. After further work in 
fee field of political intelli- 
gence. he left the Army in 
1946 as a lieutenant-colonel. 

After two years with the 
Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning Mosbacher 
joined the Times, where he 
worked for 13 years as a for- 
eign sub-editor. He had al- 
ready started his translation 
work when Gwenda David, 
his wife, had introduced him 
to the work of the Italian real- 
ist writer Ignazio Sflone. 


T“HE 

| mar 
I bro 


translation of Forun- 
man i they did together 
brought Silone to an 
English-language readership 
and he later translated the 
whole or Silone 's oeuvre. 
Among his other translations 
are two major novels of Witold 
Gombrowicz, Ferdydurke and 
Kosmos, books by Karl Barth, 
Sandor Ferenczi, Hans Kueng 
and FOsco Margin 1, and two 
works of Sigmund Freud. Psy- 
choanalysis and Faith and. 
with James Strachey, The Ori- 
gins of Psychoanalysis. 

His marriage to Gwenda. 
fee London scout and editor 
for the Viking Press in New 
York, was a remarkable and 
harmonious partnership, 
based on a shared passion for 
walking. One’s first impres- 
sion of Mosbacher was of a 
silent laconic observer, but it 
was relatively easy to pene- 
trate fee shell to find a delight- 
ful companion, a man of 
multifaceted scholarship 
lightly worn, who liked to talk 
about Freud and the idiosyn- 
crasies of his Italian PoWs 
and the origins of Jewish sur- 
names and literature and 
chocolates and walking. 

He is survived by his wife, 
and their two children, three 
grandchildren and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Peter Carson 


Eric Mosbacher, journalist and 
translator, bom December 22. 
1903; died July 2, 1998 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN A REPORT headed. Clinics 
attacked on breast implants, 
page 4, July 15, we quoted the 
founder of the Silicone Sup- 
port Group UK. as saying 
“Hell will freeze over before 
women's groups accept fee 
fi n di n gs of six old men who 
don’t have breasts. We 
wanted to be on fee panel [fee 
Independent Review Groupl 
but there were no women at 
alL” In fact, fee panel In- 
cluded one women. Vivienne 
Harpwood, a lawyer. 

A LETTER about Britain's de- 
pendent territories, page 21 , 
July 15, should have said that 
file Hois people were awarded 
£4 mil lion, not £34 million as 
published. The figure 3 is a 
product of our e-mail system. 
Would those communicating 
wife us by e-mail please fol- 
low any figures by spelling 
them out in plain language. 

A GRAPHIC on page 2, G2, 
July 15, headed French for- 
eign legions, showed the eth- 
nic origins of the team that 
won the World Cup but inad- 
vertently connected four of 
France’s native sons to Spain. 
It was corrected for later 
editions. 

LEON Garfield, who appeared 
m the Birthdays col umn page 
18, July 14, had appeared in 
the main part of fee Obituar- 
ies page on June 3, 1996. His 
cousin inquires. "Does an 
obituary no longer disq ualif y 
you?” The answer is, yes it 
does (nearly always). Profuse 
apologies to Leon Garfield’s 
family. 


BERYL Bryden, whose obitu- 
ary we published yesterday, 
died on July 14, not June 14. 

IN A CAPTION on page 13 
yesterday, we looked forward 
to fee opening of the new 
Prom season later that day. 
We were a day early, the 
opening concert is tonight 

It is the policy of the Cuardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers ’ Editor by telephoning 01 71 
239 9589 between Ham and 
5pm. Monday to Friday : Sur- 
face mail to Readers' Editor. 
The Guardian. 119. Farring- 
don Road. London ECIR 3ER. 
Fax: om 239 9897. E-mail : 
readenuguardian co.uk 
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Judge forces GM strike talks 



FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 15 


Pension 
shame 
lifted 
from 12 


Rupert Jonas 


T WELVE of the pen- 
sions mis-selling 
scandal's worst of- 
fenders, including 
Prudential, were 
taken off the Government’s 
list of shame yesterday after 
meeting deadlines for com- 
pensating victims. 

But three firms of indepen- 
dent financial advisers face 
the prospect of six-llgure 
fines after failing to hit tar- 
gets set last year. Two or the 
three — Finan cial Options 
and M&E Network — have al- 
ready been penalised heavily. 

Treasury minister Helen 
Liddell said progress had 
been made in rectifying the 
mis-selling, but the firms 
removed from the list must 
not become complacent They 
should focus on the second 
phase of the review, dealing 
with less pressing cases, 
which includes many people 
in their twenties, thirties and 
forties. 

Prudential has not been 
fined for mis-selling but had 
more mis-selling cases to sort 
out fhan any other firm and 
earlier this month was casti- 
gated by MPs who claimed it 
had “cheated” Its customers 
and was trying to use policy- 
holders' money to meet the 
costs of compensation. 

Forty-one companies have 
been named and shamed for 
mis-selling personal pensions 
during the late 1980s and 
early 1990s. Last year they 
were each set deadlines for 
sorting out their cases and 
every month the Treasury 
has published figures show- 
ing their progress. 

The firms taken off the list 
have satisfied the regulators 
that they have met their tar- 
gets for resolving all “prior- 
ity" cases, which include 
people who have died or 
retired and those approach- 
ing retirement age. 

The 12 are: AXA Equity & 
law, Barclays Life. Britannic 
Assurance. Commercial 
Union. Godwins, Guardian. 
Lloyds TSB, Midland Bank, 
Norwich Union, Prudential, 


GENERAL Motors and the 
United Anto Workers union 
bave renewed their attempt 
to settle the six-week strike 
that has brought most of the 
carmaker's North Ameri- 
can production to a halt. 
writes Nicholas Bannister. 

As strikers demonstrated 
outside the Flint Metal Cen- 


tre in Michigan (above), the 
two organisations were crit- 
icised by a district court 
judge for foiling to go to ar- 
bitration to settle the dis- 
pute centred on two GM 
plants in Flint. GM has been 
forced to close all but three 
of its plants in the region 
and lay off 166,000 workers. 


resulting in an 81 percent 
slump in second quarter 
profits. 

Judge Paul Gadola, who 
described the dispute as a ca- 
lamity for the community, 
said thatfoe two sides should 
go to arbitration to hear the 
company's claim that the 
action was illegal since it 


breached a previous no- 
strike agreement between 
GM and the UAW. The agree- 
ment allows strikes over 
health, safety and produc- 
tion standards. But GM 

d«im« tht> nnin n is oti -Hrlrigr 

over broader Issues such as 
investments, product alloca- 
tions and jobs. 


The judge technically de- 
nied a GM motion asking for 
immediate arbitration, say- 
ing it was not dear that it 
was warranted. But he told 
lawyers for GM and the 
UAW that they must meet 
Independent umpire 
Thomas Roberts and both 
sides agreed. 


The UAW warned that the 
dispute was unlikely to be 
settled through arbitration. 
The only way GM would 
resolve the issue, a spokes- 
man said, was through col- 
lective bargaining with the 
union, its local committee, 
and its members. 

PHOTOGRAPH; CARLOS OSORIO 


Building industry fails C 


DavfdQow 
Industrial Editor 

RJTAIN’S £68 billion 
construction indus- 
try is shunned by the 
City because it pro- 
duces poor profits, foils to in- 
vest, and treats its employees 
as a commodity to be hired 
and fired and given dirty, un- 
safe conditions to work in, a 
government task force said 
yesterday. 

In a devastating critique of 
an industry which contrib- 
utes a tenth of Britain’s 
annual output the task force 
proposed tough targets for 
tens of thousands of firms to 
cut costs, defects and over- 
runs, raise productivity and 
start treating its workers as a 
valuable asset. 

Endorsing the report's tar- 1 
gets, John Prescott the Dep- 
uty Prime Minister, who set 
up the task force, said he 
would be the industry's ‘’most 
demanding client” in expect- 
ing vastly improved quality 
and value for money in the 
roads, hospitals and schools 
to be built under the Govern- 





merit's new capital spending l 
plans. 

Sir John Egan, BAA- chief 
executive, who heads the task 
force, called for a cultural 
revolution in construction. 
He said the industry rated so 
poorly in the City that the 
market capitalisation of the 
entire quoted sector was 
£12 billion — only 75 per cent 


of the value of Marks & 
Spencer. 

As one of the pfihufs of the 
domestic economy, however. 
It was likely to produce 
£58 billion this year and em- 
ploy 1.4 million workers. Yet 
its "flexible and willing’’ 
workforce was assigned by 
the bulk of the 163,000 con- 
struction firms to chaotic 


[ sites which were covered 
1 with filth and “deluged by un- 
wanted inventory”, meaning 
unwanted materials lying 
..around. 

“We found -that soper cent 
of injuries take place when 
people are assigned tasks for 
which they have never been 
t r a in e d - We have got to learn 
from the car and steel indus- 
tries, where they delegate res- 
ponsibility to foe people who 
are often risking life and limb 
to carry out projects.” Con- 
struction’s health and safety 
record is foe second worst of 
any industry. 

The task force, comprising 
senior executives, an aca- 
demic and a retired trade 
unionist, found that up to 
30 per cent of construction is 
work being re-done, labour is 
used at only 40-60 per cent of 
potential efficiency, accidents 
account for up to 6 per cent of 
total costs and at least 10 per 
cent of materials are wasted. 

Tesco, Sir John pointed out, 
had reduced foe capital cost 
of its stores by 40 per cent in 
five years and planned a fur- 
ther 20 per cent cut over two 
years. Its sites, be noted, con- 


IMF ‘puts UK jobs at risk’ 

■ J Society result 

==— j“ — g— I lion) this year and blames j “we do not have foe m>rmal may be early 



“This week’s comprehen- 
sive spending review urged a 
doubling of capital invest- 
ment as a proportion of GDP. 

"I want more efficient 
means used in foe construc- 
tion of schools, hospitals and 
roads, with increased spend- 
ing linked to greater modern- 
isation. We want better qual- 
ity. more value for money.” 


Royal & Sun Allian ce and 
United Assurance. 

Most bad been ordered to 
clear up 100 per cent of. their 
urgent cases by June 30. 

Financial Options, M&E 
Network and IFA Network 
appeared not to have met the 
June 30 deadline, the Per- 
sonal Investment Authority 
said. It was “making inqui- 
ries of these firms" and indi- 
cated that disciplinary action 
was inevitable if this proved 
to be correct. Such action 
would almost certainly take 
the form of a One. 

The three firms were 
among 30 summoned to Mrs 
Liddell's office earlier this 
month and criticised for their 
lack of progress. 

Manchester-based Finan- 
cial Options, Britain's third- 
largest IFA network, was 
fined a total of £400.000 last 
month in connection with 
mis-selling. while M&E Net- 
work was given a £100.000 
penalty in August 1997. 

The latest progress figures 
show that on average firms 
have resolved 77 per cent of 
their cases, but three — Fi- 
nancial Options, DBS Man- 
agement and Burns Anderson 
— have sorted out less than 
50 per cent 

“It is striking that these are 
all firms of independent fi- 
nancial advisers, whose per- 
formance is significantly 
poorer than foe average.” 
Mrs Liddell said. “This slow 
progress must be addressed 
by foe firms concerned, and 
urgently.” 

Referring to foe companies 
which bad met foe deadline, 
she said: “This does not mean 
their work is over. The regu- 
lators will shortly be an- 
nouncing the way forward, 
and I hope all firms will res- 
pond constructively.” 

Prudential said it welcomed 
foe announcement “as recog- 
nition of all foe hard work we 
put into the priority-one case- 
load”, adding: "We recognise 
foe fact that we still have 
phase two ahead of us/’ 

The 29 firms still on the fist 
include household names 
such as Nat West, Standard 
Life and Legal & General. 


Marie MUner In TIm Hague 


A RUINOUS price war 
caused by the Asian 
crisis is threatening 
jobs in the UK. The bead of 
Siemens yesterday criti- 
cised the role of the 
International Monetary 
Fund for indirectly helping 
Asian firms to ma in t ai n 
"suicidal prices” in the 
global semiconductor 
market. 

The German group, 
whose semi-conductor 
plant on North Tyneside 
employs 1,100 people, pre- 
dicts that Its chip-making 
business will lose more 
than DMi billion (£344 mil- 


lion) this year and blames 
what president and chief 
executive Heinrich von 
Pierer described as the 
“suicidal pricing strategy” 
of Asian competitors. 

“The International Mone- 
tary Fond’s financial aid to 
Asia, especially to Korea, 
indirectly helps those com- 
petitors maintain these pol- 
icies,” he claimed. 

Mr Von Pierer said he 
was not criticising the mea- 
sures taken by the IMF in 
general but “banks are 
being funded and . . . these 
hanks then fond the major 
corporations' 

With capital acco unting 
for up to 80 per cent of the 
costs of chip manufacture 


"we do not have the normal 
terms of competition 
there”, Mr Von Pierer said. 

The slump of up to 80 per 1 
cent in prices for memory 
chips means Siemens will 
have to adjust its semi-con- 
ductor capacity which is 
concentrated on five plants: 
in Tyneside, Taiwan, Ger- 
man. the US and Prance. 

Mr Von Pierer refused to 
be drawn bn what action 
would betaken. 

His comments are bound 
to undertine concerns that 
the efforts of Asian econo- 
mies hit by Last year's fi- 
nancial crisis to export 
their way out of trouble 
will increase the prospect 
of global trade t ensions. 


British Bio loses £50m 


jfflTr— nor 

B ritish Biotech, the 
drugs development 
company, reported 
losses yesterday of almost 
£60 million. £16 million more 
than last year. 

The company, once the 
leading firm hi Britain's bur- 
geoning biotech sector which 
employs 10,000 people, has 
never made a profit in its 10- 

TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


year history. Like most bio- 
tech companies, it has yet to 
I bring a product to market and 
its profit potential Is depen- 
dent on its drugs pipeline. 

Its problems worsened this 
year after it fired Andrew 
Millar, who ran many of foe 
company's drag trials, when 
he told shareholders of his 
doubts about British Bio's 
main products. He has said 
that British Bio’s pancreatitis 
drug. Zacutex, is probably 
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useless and that marimastai. 
a cancer treatment baa only a 
40 per dent chance of success. 

Dr Millar, who broke down 
in tears before a powerful 
select committee of MPs two 
weeks ago, believes British 
Bio has wasted time and mil- 
lions of pounds on the firm's 
two key projects. 

But John Raisman, the 
chair man of British Biotech, 

! insisted yesterday that its 
drugs bad commercial poten- 
tial. and added: “The com- 
pany has maintained its focus 
on ... development projects 
with commercial potential.” 
He said It still had a sound 
base from w hich to build 
shareholder value. Its shares 
are now worth 33p from levels 
above £3. 


Nationwide may announce 
“as a courtesy to candidates” 
foe result of crucial elections 
to foe board the day before 
next Thursday’s annual gen- 
eral meeting to decide foe 
building society’s future. 

Whether Michael Hard era 
and Andrew Muir, who back 
conversion to a bank, win 
seats will not influence foe 
vote on de-mutualisation. Sat- 
urday is foe final day for vot- 
ing at branches arid postal 
votes most be returned by 
lLam Tuesday. 

Record share placing 

Cable & Wireless raised 
nearly $1.5 billion 

(£902 billion) in London's big- 
gest share placing to buy the 
Internet interests of US tele- 
I corns company MCL The deal 
was sealed after MCI and 
WorldCom’s S37 billion 
merger finally won US justice 
department approvaL 

Fraud plague 

Fraudsters are plaguing indi- 
vidual investors thanks to ris- 
ing earnings and disposable 
income during foe last two 
years, the Serious Fraud 
Office said yesterday. 

Cases of fraud on investors 
totalled 41 in 1997/98 com- 
pared with 29 in 1995/96. 

MacKcnzIe dose 

A consortium led by former 
Sun editor Kelvin MacKenzie 
was dose to taking control of 
speech-based Talk Radio, 
after signing a heads of agree- 
ment with main shareholder 
CLT-Ufa of Luxembourg, 
thought to value its 63-2 per 
cent stake at about 
£25 million. 
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Business chiefs warn that Brown is heading for Lawson-style recession 

Fears of meltdown 


Mark Atkinson 
Economics Correspondent 



USENESS leaders 
called on tbe Chan- 
cellor yesterday to 
| ditch some of the 
academics on the 
Bank of En gland ’s monetary 
policy committee in favour of 
economists with experience 
of the “real world” alter new 
figures suggested the UK 
could be heading for a reces- 
sion with manufacturing fac- 
ing “meltdown”. 

After six interest rates rises 
since the election which have 
helped keep the pound strong, 
manufac turing is in crisis 
and the services sector is 
clearly slowing, said Ian Pe- 
ters, deputy director general 
of the British Chambers of 
Commerce, presenting the 
findings of the organisation's 
latest quarterly survey. 


“We are suggesting that we 
are heading for a recession 
potentially of similar propor- 
tion [to 1992],” said Mr Peters. 

He added: “To achieve a 
gradual slowdown, you apply 
the brake smoothly but 
firmly. You don’t grab the 
handbrake and throw the 
economy into reverse. We 
want an MPC which keeps its 
head and does not panic at 
one set of [earnings] figures. 
It may now be time to look at 
the composition of the MPC.” 

Speaking the day after it 
was revealed that the MPC 
voted by eight to one in 
favour of June's quarter point 
rate rise (the exception was 
former British Airways chief 
economist DeAnne Julius), 
largely on the back of rising 
average earnings, Mr Peters 
said fewer academics and 
more people with wider expe- 
rience were needed on the 

committee. 


According to the BCC’s sur- 
vey, covering more than 9,000 
firms, manufacturing is being 
squeezed by a combination of 
farting export sales and a 
rapid deterioration in domes- 
tic activity. 

Home sales and orders are 
at a six-year low and export 


job losses were now a cer- 
tainty. said Mr Peters. "The 
message to the Bank of Eng- 
land Is dear — industry has 
suffered enough. The ques- 
tion now facing the MPC is 
not whether interest rates 
should he cut, but when.” 
While acknowledging con- 


Mr Peters said the only in- 
flationary pressure was due 
to public policy decisions to 
cut mortgage tax relief and 
push up excise duties and 
water rates. 

Kevin Darlington, of Dutch 
bank ABN Amro, said the 
BCC's warning of a “manufac- 


‘You should apply the brake smoothly. You don’t grab 
the handbrake and throw the economy into reverse’ 


sales have plummeted to re- 
cord lows. 

Growth in the Car larger 
services sector, which ac- 
counts for about two thirds of 
the economy, has slowed fbr 
the second consecutive quar- 
ter, although It remains 
above average. 

Given the gravity of the 

results, business fail ores and 


tinned recruitment difficul- 
ties and the strength of aver- 
age earnings, currently rising 
at annual rate of 5.4 per cent, 
Mr Peters said there was no 
evidence that cost increases 
were feeding through into 
higher prices. 

Instead, rising cost pres- 
sures were being absorbed in 
profit margins. 


taring meltdown” was exces- 
sive but agreed the survey 
dearly pointed to a recession 
in that sector and a slowdown 
in services. 

He agreed that while pay 
was rising and recruitment 
diffic ulties persisted, firms 
lacked any pricing power in 
the Dace of Intense import 
competition. “Profitability in 


both manufacturing and the 
service sector is collapsing. 

Thus while the survey sup- 
ports the MPC hawks’ con- 
cerns about the tight labour 
maritPt , it certainly corrobo- 
rates our view that profits are 
heading for a hard landing.” 

• The public sector finances 
swung more heavily into the 
red than the markets bad ex- 
pected in June. Spending out- 
ran tax receipts by £8.1 billion 
last month, some £2 billion 
hi ghe r than the figure City 
economists had pencilled in, 
writes Charlotte Denny. 

But the deficit for the first 
three months of the financial 
years was smaller than at the 
same point last year, and 
most City economists expect 
the public sector net cash 
requirement (formerly the 
public sector borrowing 
requirement) to undershoot 
the Government’s prediction 
of a £3.5 billion shortfall. 




History men . . , Gordon Brown (left) denies he is retracing the boom-bust path traversed by Nigel Lawson 
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Summertime, and the living is not so easy 


Are we re-running the 1 990 recession? 
Larry Elliott compares and contrasts 




I T WAS the s umm er of a 
World Cup, of Gazza in 
tears, of heartbreak for 
England in a penalty 
shoot-out, of speculation 
about the future of the 
pound. And it was the sum- 
mer when Britain plunged 
Into one of the deepest 
recessions since the 1930s. 

Some commentators be- 
lieve we are about to en- 
dure a repeat of 1990, and 
for much the same reasons. 
As in 1990, the pound is 
strong and causing prob- 
lems for exporters, profit- 
ability in manufacturing 
and services Is collapsing, 
unemployment is starting 
to rise, Britain's trade is 
deep in the red and retail 
activity coming off the boil. 

If there is, a parallel with 
the events of eight years 
ago, the economy is about 

to Ball off the edge of a cliff 
Industry came back from 
its summer holidays in 
1990 to find that order 
books had dried up and 
consumers had retreated 
into a hibernation that last- 
ed two years. The dread 
phrase “negative equity” 
entered the lexicon of 
homeowners, bankruptcies 
reached record levels. 

The Government says 
there is no comparison be- 
tween today and the year of 
poll tax riots and Mrs 
Thatcher’s removal from 
Downing Street. Tony 
Blair and Gordon Brown 
are insistent that Britain is 
set for a slowdown, not a 
slump, and that the real 



danger is the country — dis- 
playing its predilection for 
pessimism — will talk itself 
into recession. 

Most of the evidence sug- 
gests the Government is 
right — at least for the time 
being. A generalised reces- 
sion remains a possibility. 
In the summer of 1990 it 
was a stone-cold certainty. 

A quick look at the data 
shows some of the differ- 
ences. At the start of the de- 
cade. the Conservative gov- 
ernment was administering 
shock treatment to the 
economy after the excesses 
of the then chancellor, Ni- 
gel Lawson, between 1986 
and 1988. During that 
period, retail sales rose by 
5.5 per cent a year on aver- 
age and house, prices by 
about 18 per treat. Exces- 



stayed at that level for a 
year. At first, the tighten- 
ing of monetary policy 
seemed to have little effect 
but eventually the economy 
broke under the strain. 

By early 1990, consumer 
confidence had collapsed, 
order books for manufac- 


Growth slowed from an annual rate of 
more than 4 per cent in 1988 to 0.2 per 
cent in the third quarter of 1 990. By frie 
second quarter of 1 991 , the economy 
was contracting at a rate of 2.7 percent 


sive consumer spending 
sucked in imports, with the 
current account in the red 
by more than 5 per cent of 
gross domestic product by 
the end of 1988. 

Interest rates, which had 
been as low as 7J3 per cent 
In spring 1988, were 15 per 
cent by autumn 1989 and 


tnring and services were 
falling sharply and a pre- 
cipitate drop in real-income 
growth was being reflected 
in empty shopping centres. 

Growth slowed rapidly 
from an mnnaiiyd rate of 
more than 4 per cent in late 
1988 to just over 1 per cent 
in the first half of 1990 and 


0.2 per cent in the third 
quarter. By the second 
quarter of 1991, the econo- 
my was contracting at a 
rate of 2.7 per cent a year. 

In mid-1998, real incomes 
are still relatively buoyant 
and consumer spending 
was more than 5 per cent 
higher in the first three 
months of this year than 
during the same period of 
1997. Retail sales are still 
growing at an annual rate 
of more than 4 per cent and 
the current account deficit, 
while deteriorating, looks 
nowhere near as bad as It 
did 10 years ago. 

Overall economic growth 
has been Ear less volatile, 
with quarterly expansion 
moderating from 0.9 per 
cent in the second and third 
quarters of 1997 to o per 
cent in the first three 
months of 1998. 

That’s the encouraging 
news. The bad news is that 
exports, according to the 
BCC, look to be in even 
worse shape than In 1990; 
hardly surprisingly given 
that the ponnd is even 
stronger in real terms than 
it was then and firms are 
facing ferocious competi- 
tion from Asia. 

Profit margins are also 

being squeezed by rising 
labour costs. In manufac- 
turing, output is flat hut 
earnings are rising by more 
than 6 per cent a year. 
Something has to give. If 
the Bank derides not to 
raise rates and the pound 
starts to fall, a soft landing ' 
for the economy is possible. 

But the monetary policy 
committee probably wants 
to see evidence that compa- 
nies are controlling then- 


wage bills. Unless that hap- 
pens. monetary policy will 
remain tight, and may get 


tighter. Then the odds on a 
recession would shorten 
considerably. 


Notebook 


Careless words 
may cost jobs 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 


T HE biggest danger to 
Gordon Brown's spend- 
ing settlement was al- 
ways going to be the state of 
the economy. But nothing 
could have prepared the 
Chancellor and his advisers 
fbr the mugging being dished 
out by the British Chambers 
of Commerce. 

As the representatives of 
Britain's small and medium- 
size enterprise sector, the 
BCC cannot be ignored. But 
the suggestion that the econo- 
my is on the verge of a “man- 
ufacturing meltdown” is hy- 
perbole which does nobody 
any good. The economy is 
slowing and the manufactur- 
ing sector is hurting as a 
result of the strong pound. As 
might be expected, some of 
that manufacturing recession 
is being reflected in the over- 
heated service sector. AH that 
the BCC does by exaggerating 
the situation, however, is hit 
confidence and consumption 
even harder. 

The slowdown is part of a 
global trend. The effects of the 
Asia-Pacific recession are 
coming through more 
strongly in all western econo- 
mies. Even the mighty US 
economic machine has 
started to defy those who be- 
lieved the economic cycle had 
been displaced by the Goldi- 
locks economy — neither too 
hot nor too cold. Industrial 
production in America has 
come down sharply, partly be- 
cause of the lengthy General 
Motors strike. But that is only 
a symptom of a deceleration 

also seen in corporate profits 
and sales. Ford, which might 
have been expected to benefit 
from GM*s discomfiture, has 
just reported a 5.9 per cent 
downturn in second-quarter 
sales compared with a year 
.earlier. 

In Britain, Marks & Spen- 
cer chairman Sir Richard 
Greenbury told shareholders 
that sales growth slowed sub- 
stantially In June to 5 per 
cent In Canada, M&S is also 
suffering from the weak econ- 
omy. Does all of this mean 
that the world is heading for 
slump? Probably not How- 
ever, It should deter the Bank 
of England from pursuing its 
relentless drive to keep the 
UK’s interest rates the high- 
est in the industrial world. 


Siemens switch 

S IEMENS might consider 
itself unlucky. By its 
own reckoning, its 1989 
reorganisation gave it the 
flexibility to cope with global- 
isation. Subsequent efforts to 
boost productivity — up by 

10 per cent a year — should 
have mode a big Impact on 
the bottom line. Unfortu- 
nately for Siemens, at least 


some of that impact has been 
offset by a stagnating home 
market and heavy price pres- 
sures in key markets. 

Now the group has come up 
with yet another Initiative, 
the so-called Ten Command- 
ments. Much of it, cutting out 
problem areas, releasing capi- 
tal tied up in areas such ns 
real estate, separate listings 
for bits of the group, adoption 
of US accounting standards, 
the prospect of a share buy- 
back and the Introduction of a 
share option scheme for top 
management, will be seen ns 
yet another German company 
finally getting to grips with 
the realities of Anglo-Saxon 
capitalism. 

To be fair, some of the mea- 
sures Siemens Is taking were 
not open to it until recently. 
The group argues, convinc- 
ingly enough, that the 
chang es, culminating at some 
point in the not too distant 
future in ft New York listing, 
amount to a strategy which is 
aggressive rather than defen- 
sive. These days, in hi-tech 
areas, shares have become an 
acquisition currency, so a de- 
cent level for the share price 
Is a strategic must. 

That is fair enough, up to a 
point. But behind the appar- 
ent management enthusiasm 
for change it is not too diffi- 
cult to detect more than a hint 
of shareholder dissatisfac- 
tion. 


Global warning 

F OR many years, the 
great lament about the 
World Bank has been 
that it has become increas- 
ingly irrelevant as a lender In 
a globalised marketplace 
where Its operations have 
been dwarfed by private-sec- 
tor flows. That may still be 
the case in terms of relative 
size but. when the going gets 
tough, having a development 
lender of the last resort is a 
valuable asset in the effort 
to maintain global economic 
stability. 

The Bank’s latest financial 
results show that it commit- 
ted S 28.6 billion to 286 projects 
over the past year and dis- 
bursed $25.5 billion, up from 
$19.1 billion in the previous 
year. Much of the cash has 
gone io East Asian countries 
which not so long ago were 
graduating from the World 
Bank’s orbit towards the 
OECD and private markets. 

Given the continuing prob- 
lems in Asia and the more 
recent focus on rescuing Rus- 
sia. the demand for Bank ser- 
vices is certain to keep rising, 
particularly in social pro- 
grammes. Dealing with the 
social dislocation caused by 
the Asian crisis is a critical 
aspect of the work, as Bank 
president James Wolfensohn 
has recognised. But it cannot 
afford political stumbles at 
this point 

The Bank has moved with 
some speed to set up a corrup- 
tion Inquiry following reports 
that three employees received 
kickbacks from a Japanese 
research institute after the 
award of contracts. 

The sooner it provides a frill 
account of what happened the 
better for its credibility and 
reputation. 
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Across 


boats (6) 

S Order tea, jam, mustard (8) 

9 County pteyers all tn blue (8) 

10 HemayatterthebluepmttfJ) 

11 Irons m the fire scuppered 
compen sa tion (3.3) 

13 Ore behind (he counter 
serving port (4) 

14 Number admitted agreed by 
the Faculty (8) 

17 Be a sasreher in best feathers 




18 Showing reserve— the glrTs 
retiring (4) 

20 Helping with scheme to get 
romd one objection (12) 

23 Face struggle but weaken at 

heart (6) 

24 The lean years of the 
Depression (4,4) 

28 That bust of hersl (3.5) 

28 Spurting water creates a . 
spray round the nozzle 
opening (6) 

Down 


_2"ni^atmosph^te^ 


3 Scan document that’s for 


4 The clue Is ‘Wefts'. ‘Mineral 
springs”, first and last, fits (6) 

5 The business of the House? 
(7.8) 

8 Vaults house a number of 
historical records (S) 

7 For crash course? Add name 
below (5) 

8 Concludes experience was a 
case of touch-and-go (5,5) 

12 There is one reference book 

standing in the case to 
classify ( 10 ) 

IS Has PC risen to position of 
senior officer? (9) 

18 Lord it to work with ermine 
flowing (9) 

19 Good holes fbr getting birdies 

( 6 ) 

21 A mile In the carriage, then 
proceed on foot (5) 

22 The sign of 25 (4) 
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Solution tomorrow 


ff Stuck? Then caff our sofurions line 
on 0801 338 23& Cafe cost SOp 
per minute at all thnw. Sendee sup. 
ptedbyATS 
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